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Small business has big financial problems. And bankers—eager to 
cooperate—are faced with the responsibility for safeguarding 
depositors’ funds. 

In this period of expansion and reconversion, Douglas-Guardian 
is helping to solve many loan problems for the banker and the 
businessman. By the issuance of field warehouse receipts, small busi- 
ness may borrow ample funds on inventory and bankers may extend 
more credit without incurring more risk. 

Through the Douglas-Guardian procedure, warehouse receipts 
are issued without moving inventory off the borrower’s premises. A 
Douglas-Guardian operating man—the key man in our procedure— 
sees every transaction through, cooperating with the bank and the 
borrower and safeguarding the inventory which is your security. 


Write for copies of PROFITS ON YOUR PREMISES 
for distribution to prospective loan customers. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide FIELD WAREHOUSING 


118 North Front St., New Orleans, La. 438 South Street, Easton, Md 

50 Broad St., New York, N.Y Garfield Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Coli 
100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. Porter Bidg., Memphis, Tenn 172 Chestnut St., Springfield, Mass. 
Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Girard Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Po Holland Bldg., Springfield, Mo. 

Union Commerce Blidg., Cleveland, Ohio U.S. Nat‘l Bank Bidg., Portland, Ore 416 Tampa St., Tampa, Fla 

Tower Petroleum Bldg., Dallas, Texas Commerce Blidg., Rochester, N.Y 90I N. Ochoa St., El Paso, Tex 
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Fred M. Vinson 


Coverman 


Tae new Secretary of the Treasury, 
Frep M. VINSON, gets the spotlight 
on Cover One this month. 

Mr. Vinson, 55, a tax expert, has had 
experience in the executive, legislative 
and judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment. A native of Kentucky, he served 
six terms in Congress as a Representa- 
tive from that state, being chairman of 
the House subcommittee on taxation. 

In 1937 he left Congress for the bench 
of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals. In May 1943 he was made 
director of the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization, and subsequently became 
Federal Loan Administrator and Direc- 
tor of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. 

He was succeeded in the latter office 
by Federal Loan Administrator JoHN 
W. SNYDER. 


Outlook 


Berorz we start talking about this 
issue of BANKING, a word about next 
month. 

Customarily, September is our “an- 
nual,” so-called because it has reviewed, 
usually on the eve of the A.B.A. annual 
convention, banking and business events 
of the previous twelvemonth. 

But the future is always more in- 
triguing than the past, and so our an- 
nual is being rechristened “Outlook 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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WANTED fork: 


he wa! 


FORGERY): 


from tl 
banker: 
sented 
will pet 


Bec 


—-Mr. Z— 


NO PHOTOGRAPH AVAILABLE. OPERATES 
UNDER MANY ALIASES. 43 TO 45 YRS., 
5 FT. 8 IN. TO 5 FT. 9 IN., 140 TO 145 LBS., 
MEDIUM BUILD, SPARSE SANDY HAIR, 
SALLOW COMPLEXION, PROMINENT CHEEK- 
BONES, EVEN TEETH, MAY HAVE SMALL 
MUSTACHE. NEATLY DRESSED. 


states: “After more than half a century 
of first-hand experience in protecting 
Here is an artist's attempt to reconstruct the appearance of banks against loss from crime, the 
ta the laoned by dhe records of this department have con- 
Bankers Association, as a warning to bankers. clusively demonstrated that simple 
preventive measures are the bank's 
One of the most valued functions ofthe best protection against crooks.” ))} )) 
American Bankers Association is its May we remind you that La Monte 
powerful, continuous Educational Safety Paper is just such a simple pre- 
Program against preventable losses ventive device. Long recognized as the 
through the activities of bank crim- standard for check protection, it has 
inals. ))} )) James E. Baum, one of the’ effectively demonstrated the truth of 
leaders in this work and Manager of __ that famous axiom, “An ounce of pre- 

the A.B.A.’s Protective Department, vention is worth a pound of cure.” 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct. 


LA MONTE 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


We supply many banks and business organizations 
with their own INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED Safety Paper. 
The issuing organization’s Trade-Mark is in the paper 
itself and appears on both the front and back of the 
check. Such INDIVIDUALIZED paper provides maximum 
protection against counterfeiting—saves Banks sort- 
The Wavy Lines are a LaMonte Trade Mark ing time—helps prevent errors, 
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usT A MINUTE—Continued 


Issue.” As the name indicates, it will 

ook ahead rather than back, endeavor- 

ng to see what’s in store for banks, in 

he way of business, service opportuni- 

jes and general trends, in the eventful, 
mediate future. 

We are obtaining our information 
from the very best sources—that is, the 
bankers themselves—and it will be pre- 
sented as attractively as type and paper 
vill permit. 


Beg to State. . .” 


Mix. BUTTERFIELD, author of last 

onth’s “‘ How to Write Letters Right,” 
plays a return engagement on page 51. 

his time he discusses the “chronic use 
of hackneyed language in business let- 
ers.’ You know—“ Wish to advise,” 
‘Beg to state,” “Contents noted,” 
‘Valued request,” etc. 

Our author is a constructive critic. 
He gives examples of how not to write, 
and then demonstrates the better way. 

“The use of rubber-stamp phrases,” 
he says, “‘ handicaps a business letter in 

any ways. It sacrifices clearness to 
onfusion and misunderstanding; it robs 
he letter of the ‘human’ quality; it 
esults in clumsy, involved sentences; 
t wastes words and makes the message 
onger than necessary.” 

For any correspondence that could 
benefit from a little dry cleaning we 
ecommend Mr. BuTTERFIELD’s helpful 
omment. 


Trilogy 


| 
AT STARTED with a letter from a reader 
n Seattle who read in JosepH Sracc 


LAWRENCeE’s April article, “The Com- 
ing $300 Billion Debt,” Mr. LAwRENCE’s 
quotation of “one eminent scholar” as 
holding that the nation could easily 
carry a debt of $4,000 billion.” 

Our correspondent, RayMonpD R. 
FRAZIER, couldn’t believe his eyes, and 
suggested that either Mr. LAWRENCE, 
the scholar, or the proofreader must 
have erred. The article just couldn’t 
have meant four trillion dollars. 

Well, we sent the letter to Mr. Law- 
RENCE. He replied, saying, among other 
things, that the scholar quoted was the 
eminent Professor Seymour E. Harris 
of Harvard University. 

The next step, of course, was to see if 
Professor HARRIS would react. He did. 
Then we sent the three letters to the 
printer (with a word of caution to the 
proofreader!) and the net result is 
“How High Can a Debt Go?”’, a lively 
three-pager that starts on page 42. 


Yes, Our Face Is Still Red 


Tue blush this time is caused by the 
letter we got from Monroe A. BLoom, 
advertising manager of The Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank of San Francisco, 
reminding us that his bank is in that 
city and not in Los Angeles, as per the 
item “Vets Loans” on page 78 of the 
June number. 

“While it is true,” wrote Mr. BLoom, 
“that the city limits of Los Angeles are 
in the habit of wandering far afield, 
they have not yet reached nearer San 
Francisco than some 450 miles. Our 
head office is here (San Francisco) and 
we haven’t even a branch in our sister 
city.” 


“Where would you put money, except under ‘M’?” 
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There are many alternatives 


but only one “Waldorf” 


F-ASTORIA 
to 50th - New York 
NK READY 
Lucius BOOMER president 


Chairman of the Board sae 


Experience 
Service 
Cooperation 


Manned by officials with years 
of experience, our Correspon- 
dent Bank Division renders a 
complete service, conducted in 
an intimate and personalized 
manner. 


The guiding policy is one of 
cooperation in all matters of 
mutual interest. 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Assocsation, Federal Deposst Insurance 
Corporation 
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—SPECIALI 


United States 


Federal Land Bank and 


Territorial Bonds * 


C. J. DEVI 


STS IN— 


Government 


Securities 


Other Agency Issues 
Municipal Bonds 


NE a CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Boston 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 


CANADIAN - 


Ommectce 


Good neighbors in business as 
well as in social relations, Canadians 
and Americans for more than a cen- 
tury have carried on ever-increasing 
tradeacrossa freeand peaceful border. 

The Bank of Montreal has been a 
consistently growing factor in that 
inter-nation trade. Beginning in 
1817 with one office and a staff of 
seven, the Bank has grown steadily 
and has kept pace with Canada’s 
needs and with Canadian-American 
commerce. 

Today the Bank offers to Ameri- 
cans dealing with Canadians a nation- 
wide, modern banking service with 
a network of branches covering the 
Dominion. 

Our assets are more than $1,500,- 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


Philadelphia 
St.Lovis 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 


Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Cleveland 


AMERICAN 


000,000, and we safeguard overa mil- 
lion deposit accounts of customers. 


Ourservices includecredit and mar- 
ket information, deposit and loaning 
facilities, commercial credits, collec- 
tions and payments, assistance on the 
intricacies of foreign exchange due to 
war-time controls, and special wire 
connections to speed transactions. 

Inquire at one of our American 
Offices or at the Head Office, 
Montreal. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
333 California St. 


Branches throughout Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREA 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


California Again 


Berore leaving California, we want 
pass along to victory gardening reades 
a poem contributed to Collier’s by Ry 


MACLEAN, advertising manager of Cy 
fornia Bank. Here it is: 


WOOGIE 
To judge by Nature’s indices, 
There'll be a crimson flame. 
Where I have planted thingummies 
Down by the what’s-its-name. 


My heart again will know delight 
When garden nooks and crannies 
Are lavender and blue and white 
With early hootenannies. 


And later, there will run amuck 
The reddest of the reds; 

For I have taken time to tuck 
Doohickies in their beds. 


I’m always curious to see 
What summertime will bring us— 
Pink what’s-its for the potpourri, 
Or morning-blooming dingus. 


I really think, when summer’s com 
We’re going to be in clover; 
Because it isn’t just my thumb— 
You see, I’m green all over! 
—Rod Maclean 


That Post-War Plane 


Mavse you'll have one, and mayl 
you won’t. But if the latter’s the ca 
the reason will not be lack of plaw 
availability. 

BANKING asked several of the mam 
facturers specializing in personal plans 
for some information about their me 
chandising plans. Banks, of course, haw 
an interest in aircraft financing, whid 
differs only slightly from the car variety 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“Would you jabber at me, please? I wa 
to see if I can read this book at home wh 
my wife is around” 
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the machine that helped 
make skylines... 


now serves small buildings. too 


The gearless elevator machine, first de- 
signed by Otis Elevator Company, was 
the result of a demand for faster and 
more efficient vertical transportation in 
tall buildings. 

During the past 43 years, the smooth, 
quiet performance, and the economical 
operation of this machine have earned it 
universal recognition and acceptance. For 
these reasons, many Architects and 
Engineers today specify Otis Gearless 
Elevators for smaller buildings — when- 
ever performance of outstanding quality 
is required. 

Stores, Hospitals, Hotels, and many 
other buildings —whether of a few stories 
or many — can now benefit by the life- 


long operating smoothness and efficiency 
of Otis Gearless Elevators. 

Otis representatives are ready now to 
cooperate with Architects and building 
owners... to recommend the equip- 
ment best suited to individual needs. For 
the finest in vertical transportation to- 
morrow, call your Otis representative 
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GEORGE GIANAKAPOPOLOUS 


George Gianakapopolous has a 
checking account in a bank and, de- 
spite the fact that his signature 
looks like a carelessly dropped fork- 
ful of spaghetti, he receives his 
cancelled checks and statement every 
month, and the checks are always 
his and his statement is always 
correct. 


George probably never gives a 
thought to the difficulties his bank 
experiences in sorting and filing his 
checks correctly. He, like everyone 
else, assumes that in the banking 
business things are done accu- 
rately and he has no conception as 
to what banks have to go through 
in order to make everything come 
out even. 


It isn’t so much the fact that bank 
people make errors in sorting and 


filing checks, and it isn’t so much 
the elimination of these errors that 
reduces bank costs, because sooner 
or later all errors are located and cor- 
rected. The really important reason 
why signatures should be easy to 
read is because it is necessary to 
sort them and file them correctly— 
QUICKLY! 


If a signature is so bad that it re- 
quires consultation before it can be 
properly sorted and filed it con- 
tributes to a bottle neck, so it isn’t 
necessarily the number of missorted 
items that make it important for 
customers to use imprinted checks 
but rather the items which cannot 
be sorted correctly — QUICKLY. 
That is where the DeLuxe Person- 
alized Check program comes into 
the picture. May we tell you more 
about it? 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


STEEL 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST.PAUL 


® Because of low water and rail freight 


rates, Buffalo has become one of the 


leading steel centers in the country. 


The Marine Trust Company is proud of 


its part in the development of this industry. 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


The results of our inquiry are repg¢ 
in an article this month (page 41). ¥ 
may be surprised to learn (we were) 
potential extent of this business—ag{ 
example the statement that one mag 
facturer received 80,000 inquiries ing 
months from prospective customers, dig 
tributors and dealers. 


“Service Charges” 


In OUR June issue we invited sugge 
tions for a better name for seryig 
charges. Several have come in. . 

Homer H. WEBSTER, president of 
County National Bank, Benningtoy 
Vermont, says his bank has been usj 
the term “activity charge” for me 
than a year. 

Joun L. vice-preside 
of The Trenton (New Jersey) Ba 
Company, says he thinks “deficieng 
charge” is a good name, because, after 
all, that’s what it is. “ People are paying 
a charge on deficient balance availab 
for earnings to offset their accounf 
activity.” 

Joseru M. Doneg, president of The 
Detroit Bank, wrote to THEODOR 
ROKAHR, vice-president and treasurer 
of the First Bank and Trust Company 
of Utica, New York, who raised th 
question of a new name: “ Just as an of- 
hand suggestion, why not ‘excessive a- 
tivity charge’?” 

L. PreRcE RIDDLE, personnel director 
of the American Security and Trust 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Well, she figures if she can talk everybody 
into putting all their money in War Bond 
she can take it easy” 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Buffalo’s Oldest and Largest Commercial Bank 
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In every department—from presi- 
dent's office to factory shipping 
dock anywhere paper work is 
needed, there is an opportunity to 
save time, lighten labor and save 
money. 


Multilith Duplicating points the 
way with the introduction of a new 
idea—the Systemat. The Systemat is 
an inexpensive master sheet that 


MULTILITH DUPLICATOR MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3,725 
Maltigraph Models from $150 to $2,035 


August 1945 


reproduces lines and text for stand- 
ardized forms along with variable 
information at one time—and in one 
single operation. 


The advantages of Systemat dupli- 
cating are so revolutionary that it 
opens up scores of ways to consoli- 
date several forms into one and 
effect many other short cuts. 


We can show you how top execu- 
tives are using Systemats for confi- 
dential reports — how purchasing 
and billing departments use it to 
eliminate numerous forms. Syste- 


mats are saving time and avoiding 


Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK AEE 


errors in engineering departments, 
in shop operations, in receiving, 
stock room, and shipping depart- 
ments. 


Call in a Multigraph man to help 
you find ways to improve efficiency 
and cut costs in every department 
where repetitive paper work of any 
description is required. Phone our 
nearby office or write Methods De- 
partment, Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. Sales Agencies with service 
and supply departments in prin- 
cipal cities of the world. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multiith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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MUST BE HERE SOMEWHERE 


See if it’s gone to shipping. Look in 
the top drawer. Ask up on the ninth. 
Ask Bill Frey. 

Wasted time is business’ No. 1 head- 
ache. Even without a war on, many 
business forms slow up the day’s work. 
They invite mistakes, are cramped and 
complicated. Organization is hit or 
miss. Tradition rules, not efficiency. 

Moore Business Forms, Inc., designs 
forms for some of the world’s largest 


businesses — and the smallest. Prac- 
tical experience over the years proves 
this one fact beyond dispute: business 
forms properly engineered can save 
precious time, speed output, cut run- 
ning costs by thousands of dollars. 
The Moore specialist who calls on 
you asks: Is this form necessary? Does 
it duplicate any other? Is the sequence 
of entries logical? Does printing take 
advantage of standard paper sizes? Is 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In Ganada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


the form engineered to your system’ 
To learn how answers to these ques 
tions can benefit you, get in touch now 
with the headquarters of the nearest 
Moore division, or its local office. 
Moore consults with you, designs, then 
prints. The nine companies listed be 
low have long been under Moore owner 
ship. Now they combine under the 
Moore name to form the largest com 
pany of its kind in the world. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 
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Fi rst Bale!”’ The cry of “first bale” will resound through 


countless Southern plantations in a few weeks, as King Cotton holds his first 
court of the season in the couptry markets. 
This commodity, so necessary in war and peace, had to reach maturity to become 
really useful. So it is with your War Bonds—the “ripening” process ‘goes on 
automatically as long as you are willing to hold them. And the person who cashes them in 
now not only sees his principal disappear for purchases made under war-time 
conditions, but loses by far the greater part of what gain he or she would have 
by holding them. 
Next time you think of cashing in your bonds—think of the day when 
you will get your money’s worth and more. Hold them and remember why 


* THE HOME 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE © MARINE 
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How do You measure Travel Time? 


Air rates are now comparable 


to, or in many cases, even below 


_ those of first class travel by sur- 


face means. Consequently, the cost 
problem of travel today is the 
price in time. It is not what the 


actual fare comes to, but what it 


THE JOB FOR PLANES TO COME 


(=) 


In future air commerce, the Martin Mars 
transports will be heavy-duty carriers 
on long ocean reutes. In three days, a 
Mars transport can carry 20 tons of 
cargo to any spot on earth, at one of 
the lowest ton-mile rates yet reached. 
Its power; four Cyclone 18's of 2,200 
horsepower each. 


costs an individual, or his com- 
pany, in hours lost from produc- 
tive work while traveling. 

The airplane has virtually 
crossed off the calendar, making 
it obsolete as a measure of travel 
time. By air, a trip of only 200 
miles or a transoceanic flight to 
another continent is measured in 


the terms of minutes or hours. 


Wright Cyclone engines have 
had a dual role in replacing the 
calendar with a watch. Low oper- 
ating costs, plus a payload bonus 
due to lighter weight per horse- 
power, have helped bring down 
rates. And a steady growth in 
power has brought about larger, 
faster, safer planes to increase the 


speed and comfort of air travel. 


GH 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


OIVISION OF 


CURTISSNYGY/ WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation * Paterson, New Jersey, U. S. A 
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jusT A MINUTE—Continued 


Company, Washington, D. C., thought 
that Mr. Rokahr, in his letter bringing 
up the question, had virtually provided 
the new name when he said: “ As a mat- 
ter of fact, the charge is only for the dif- 
ference between what it costs the bank 
to render the service and what the bank 
may be able to earn on the depositor’s 
balance.” Mr. RIDDLE suggests “dif- 
ferential debit.” This term, he says, 
could thus be explained to the bank 
customer: “Mr. Customer, differential 
debit is the difference between a loss and 
a reasonable profit on services rendered 
you.” 

" The polls are still open. Any further 
suggestions? 


Trustman 


Gusert T. STEPHENSON, director of 
trust research, The Graduate School of 
Banking, asks us to print “trustman” 
just that way—as one word. 

“In 1941,” writes Mr. STEPHENSON, 
“the executive committee of the Trust 
Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation approved the word’s being writ- 
ten solid. Previously Dr. Vizetelly, the 
lexicographer of Funk and Wagnalls, 
had said that it should be written as one 
word. Practically all occupational terms 
ending in man are written solid.” 

Mr. STEPHENSON says the G. and C. 
Merriam Company is ready to put the 
word into Webster’s Dictionary just as 
soon as it is in general use, and has asked 
for clippings showing the solid form. 

“The practical importance of this is,”’ 


“Thanks. Now I wany to deposit it again. I 
just wanted to see if it was all here” 


Richmond, California, 
is the largest industrial 
area on San Francisco 


Richmond is served by 
two main line transcon- 
tinental railways . . 
and enjoys water com- 
pelled freight rates. 


Richmond is located on 
the mainland shores of 
San Francisco Bay. 
More than 50% of the 
population of the 11 
Western States are 
within a 500-mile area. 


WRITE FOR. 


Richmond is that fabulous West Coast In- 
dustrial City that quintupled its population 
in three years . . . constructed one-fifth of all 
Liberty ships . . . recruited a vast labor supply 
from all of the 48 states! 


But behind Richmond’s great war ef- 
fort, is the substantial Richmond of peace! 
Largest tonnage port on San Francisco Bay, 
and second largest on the entire Pacific 
Coast. Deep water, harbor and terminal fa- 
cilities, years in advance of current require- 
ments. A ready-made area for your Pacific 
Coast plant . . . particularly if you are export- 
minded! 


Richmond is one of the few major West 
Coast areas where land is still plentiful—and 
low priced. Where labor, embracing prac- 
tically every skill and craft, is available! 


Over 80 major industrial firms are now lo- 
cated in the Richmond area. It will pay you 
to find out “WHY”! 


-- ‘RICHMOND WINS THE PEACE” 


This stirring book outlines plans and facili- 
ties for your profitable post-war operation in 
Richmond, California. No cost. Write on 
your business letterhead. 

RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. 101 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


Largest industrial area 
on San Francisco Bay 
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Experienced Foreign Banking Service in 


CUBA 


and throughout the 


WEST INDIES 


We offer banks and business firms interested in foreign trade, an experi- 
enced ‘on the spot’’ banking service in Cuba, and throughout the West 
Indies. Long established branch offices assure you of valuable assistance, 


Branches in Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, the 
British West Indies, Central and South America. 


Two branches in London, England 
Complete foreign banking service in all parts of the world 
New York Agency—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
one who can identify you?” 
Incorporated 1869 


ee Mr. STEPHENSON continues, “that by 


getting it written as one word we an 
Branches in Canada get it into the dictionaries, and thereby 
from Coast to Coast $1,700,000,000 give persons engaged in the trust bus- 
ays ness a recognized status. We are not 
bankers. Most of us are not trust ofi- 
cers. We simply are trustmen. We 
should like to have our occupation rec- 
ognized by inclusion in dictionaries. 
Now we have an opportunity to do 9. 
Dealers in Won’t you help us out?” 
Hereafter, BANKING will print “trust- 


UNITED STATES and “‘trustmen.” 


\ | ke In Hobart Town 
GOVERNMENT 


; The Hobart (Tasmania) Savings Bank 
SECURITIES | celebrates its centeftnial year by pub- 
lishing its history. 

The bank opened March 1, 184), 
largely as the results of the efforts o 
George Washington Walker, a drape 
who had gone to the island from Eng- 
land in the interests of the Society o 

Banks | Friends. The objectives were “to et- 
Institutional and (7p courage industry, frugality, and pr 
other Investors dence among the working classes of the 

community.” The bank was “opel, 
however, to all who chuse to aval 
themselves of its advantages.”’ 
4 Never has the case for thrift been 


New York H ANSEATIC Bisco iV R stated more simply than in the bank's 


announcement to the residents: “Lett 

CorPoRATION Dopraciation be remembered that ‘small saving 

Established 1920 make great gains,’ a principle which, 

120 BROADWAY when and = 

upon, almost certainly ensures, Wi 

1395 the blessing of Heaven, future inde 

Teletype: NY 1-584 pendence, as well as many other m- 
portant benefits in its train.” 

Joun L. Coots! 
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frees? Accuracy? Convenience? Completeness? Whatever the 
criterion, whatever the need, whatever the question—if it 
involves federal taxes for revenue, the accepted reporter of the 
federal tax specialist, the first choice of the man “who must have 
everything” is Standard Federal Tax Reports. 


Whether they represent tax payer or tax collector, on whichever side 
of the tax fence they stand—Tax Men all endorse “Standard Reports” 
in use, collect real dividends from its breadth of coverage, official and 
explanatory, its dependability, and its down-to-earth practical values. 


For the “Standard Reports” subscription plan brings subscribers up to date 
immediately and keeps them up to date continuously. Its swift, detailed, 
informative weekly issues blanket the field of federal taxation most important 
to business and its tax counsel—reporting week by week the latest development 
in pertinent law or regulation, interpretation or ruling 
or court decision—the newest return, report, or form—all a 
enriched and illuminated by editorial sidelights 
and plain English explanations. 


Accordingly, Standard Federal Tax Reports subscribers 
always have the facts, always know just what to do— 
and why and how to do it! 


Write for Complete Details 


ComMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE; ING,, 


PUBLISHERS @F TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


New YorK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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ACCIDENTS, LOSSES, leave a trail of with an Agent or Broker. Our companies 

worry that can only be satisfactorily re- have more than 10,000 agents throughout 

lieved by the helpful assistance of a friend- the United States, any one of. whom is 

ly, efficient Insurance Agent or Broker. ready and eager to help you when trouble 
In insurance matters, it pays to deal strikes. ae a8 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY eg NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY e NEW YORK ay | AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
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The amazing NEW West 
at a glance 


THIS 48-PAGE BOOK gives the basic infor- 


mation you need to become informed about the profit-opportunities for your company 


in this faster-growing, better-than-average-income section of the Nation. 


It’s An Amazing NEW West’s at-a-glance text and statistics, maps and photographs 
explain why our “four great markets in one” are so rich in profit promise... why Met- 
ropolitan Oakland Area is the most logical of all western locations for serving these 
markets at lower cost and in less time... and many other facts you need to know in 


order to know the West. 
CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will supply full information 
about the requirements of your western operation, we will pre- 
pare, without cost or obligation, a Confidential Special Survey 
keyed directly to your individual problems. 


We suggest that you get a// preliminaries worked out as soon 
as possible, so as to be able to start without delay as soon as 
restrictions are lifted. As the first step, 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK NOW! 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
392 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 4508 
ALBANY BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE HAYWARD LIVERMORE OAKLAND PIEDMONT PLEASANTON SANLEANDRO RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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HOW DIRECT AUTOMOBILE FINANCING WORKS 


ALL WE DO IS FILL 
THIS SIMPLE LOAN 
APPLICATION FORM. 


SUGGESTED, DICK. WE'VE 
GOT THE NEW CAR ALL 
PICKED OUT 


600D, TOM. NOW 
LET ME ARRANGE 
TO FINANCE IT FOR 
YOU THROUGH A 
LOCAL BANK. YOULL 


FIND IT PAYS. 


|] OF THESE 18 BANKS AND 
j "LL PHONE IN THIS 
INFORMATION. 


RIGHT! PUBLIC 
LIABILITY AND 


PROPERTY DAMAGE } 


INCLUDED. NOW, ALL 


YOU DO ISHAND THIS 


DRAFT TO YOUR 

AUTOMOBILE DEALER 

ALONG WITH YouR 

Ys DOWN-PAYMENT 
| AND YOU'RE ALL 


Tuar, in a nutshell, is how the direct method of financing 
an automobile is done under a plan now in operation 
in St. Louis, Missouri. It shows the teamwork between 
insurance agent and bank. It shows how agents who 
approach their present policyholders before they buy a 


new car can not only bring loan customers to banks, but 


AND THEYLL LEND ME 
ENOUGH TO PAY FOR THE 
CAR AND COMPLETE 
INSURANCE PROTECTION, 100? 
SAY, THIS IS SWELL. 


|] THIS IS SURE A DANDY 
| WAY TO BUY A CAR. 

JUST DROPPING IN 
HERE ONCE A MONTH 
AND PAYING OFF MY 

LOAN IN EASY 
STAGES. 


can also write new insurance and render a real service 
their clients. . .. We'd like to send you our new free folde 
describing the St. Louis Plan in detail, and also our othe 
free booklets, “The Banker and the Insurance Man in tt 
Auto Trade” and “Character Loans.” The America 
Insurance Group, 15 Washington St., Newark 1, N.} 


; Newark 1, New Jersey 


The American insurance Company ¢ Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company ¢ The Columbia Fire Insurance Company ¢ Dixie Fire Insurance Company ¢ The Jersey Fire Underwti™ 
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CENT new regulations designed to 
R eliminate hoarding of currency have 
recalled to banks experiences in redeem- 
ing “folding money” which has been 
partially destroyed through its bank- 
suspicious owners’ mistaken methods of 
concealment. 

In our bank we shail never forget the 
wild-eyed colored man who strode into 
the lobby one day, in his hand a quart 
fuit-jar containing fragments of cur- 
rency which he had ingeniously hidden 
formonths. After “canning” the money, 
he had made several holes in the jar 
cover, ‘‘so the air could circulate,” en- 
dosed the jar in a section of pipe, buried 
thepipe in his barnyard and placed over 
all, as camouflage, a setting hen on her 
nest. 

When disinterred, the jar contained a 
fuige cockroach, fat and complacent, 
and tattered currency. “I had a mind to 
kill that old cockroach,” he said, “but 
when I seen how he had chewed my 


r | 


money, I said, ‘Uh uh, Mistah Cock- 
tach, you is too blamed rich to kill!’ So 
Ilet him go.” The cockroach had eaten 

$15; the rest was recovered. 
An 80-year old couple read in our local 
newspaper about the luxury loving cock- 
eng "ach and began worrying about their 
own hidden “funeral money,” buried 
at the time of the bank moratorium. 
the From under the back porch they dug up 
, te the cigar box containing their secreted 
hest-egg and found the bills almost 
moldered away. With shaking hands 


N. and tear-filled eyes they brought it into : 

the bank. It was all the money they had 

in the world; it meant assurance against 

a “pauper’s funeral”—that haunting ge 
dread of the aged poor. Fortunately the we . 


net loss was but $25, and we were able to sy 
persuade them that the bank was a : 


safer place for the balance than even FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


the stoutest cigar box. 
‘naa NER BOND, LEDGER, ONION. SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 100% RAG CONTENT 
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IN LETTER 
ANK 
A Paper ©Orporg lon 
More 8nd more business ©X€cutives are 
becoming familiar With the difference 
that 8Xists in letterheag Papers Con. 
Sequent ly many are witching to an all. 
rag Paper SUCh as Fox River iMiversary 
Bond there's nothing finer, It 
Makes better impressions’ builds Prestige, 
Yet this Superp 100% rag bong Paper 
Costs Only 1/5¢ More per lette, than 
25% rag bong On the basis 
°f 5000 Jetterheage Per year, the 
Cost of this finer Paper is Only $10.09. — ' 
Today, When you Sign your Mail, ©xXamting 
your letterheag PPitically. Does it 
have the look and fee) of Wality Is 
| it crisp, Clean, brilliant, 
truly Permanent’s You Wil] fing these 
Walities in Fox River Anniversary 
Bond , an all-rag Paper 
See how you can improve your letterhoag 3 
With our "See for Yourse] rn kit. It's 
free. Wite for it your business 
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Is your bank on this 
ae 99 

4 billion dollar “buy-way'? 
Right now, 6,000 State Farm Mutual The answer is graphically illustrated be- 
agents are paving the way, direct to local low. It shows the postwar buying plans 
banks, for a potential multi-billion dol- _ of more than one million State Farm pol- 
lar consumer credit business. Along this _icyholders—and they're all preferred risks! 
vast “buy-way,” stretching from coast to State Farm agents are telling them to go 
coast, easily accessible to these triendly to cooperating banks when they finance 
agents, are 1,100,000 State Farm Mutual _ new autos, homes and furnishings. 
Automobile Insurance Company policy- Don’t let this big profit opportunity 
holders. by-pass you. Hundreds of local banks 


What is thishugearmy of policyholders _—_ are already cooperating with State Farm. 
planning to buy, build and BORROW? 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: Canadian Office: 
Berkeley, Calif. Togonto, Canada 


———=CLIP NOW!... MAIL TODAY! 
Our National Advertising Promotes Your Bank! 


Bloomington, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

To help you, State Farm has launched a nation-wide advertising cbingetton, 

FREE booklet, "New Profit Opportunities for Banks,” 
campaign to tell America car buyers, See your local banker before Pees 
you finance your next car.’’ Already available for your use is a new the results of your recent survey of your policy- 

plan book, ‘New Profit Opportunities For Banks,”” packed with 
thought-provoking information. It’s yours without obligation. 
Just clip out and mail the coupon to State Farm Mutual, world’s 


largest auto insurance company. 


4 
STATE FARM 
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: TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


ONCE THERE WAS A SMALL BUSINESS 


A Sticky Story 


Dr. Faucut, a frequent contributor 
to BANKING, writes another article in 
our series on interesting business be- 
ginnings. 


[om days when millions of vet- 


erans and war workers want to go 

into_business, what should you tell 
them? Some seeds of potential new 
enterprise planted with “everything 
sound backing, good facilities and ex- 
cellent prospects—won’t grow. Some 
of them don’t even sprout. Yet others 
will germinate from the most trivial of 
ideas and grow like grass through the 
cracks in a sidewalk. But that’s the way 
free enterprise works. For instance: 

An idea for a new business was born 
one hot Summer afternoon some 60 
years ago in the back room of an apoth- 
ecary shop in Grand Rapids. Two 
youngsters, Otto and William Thum, 
were unpleasantly engaged in pouring 
a syrupy concoction on to brown paper. 
They were under instruction from their 
father to “get the flies out of the drug 
store” and home-made fly paper was 
one accepted method. 

That is, it was an accepted but not 
very acceptable method. The pharma- 
copoeia containeda formula for making 
the insect entangling syrups, but neither 
the editors of the pharmacopoeia nor 
anybody else had figured out how to 
keep it from soaking through the paper 
and generally messing up the indoor 
Summer environment. But making the 
family fly paper was a standard chore 
for teen age boys. 

Otto and William Thum didn’t relish 
the job any more than other boys who 
would rather be doing something else or 
nothing at all. In fact, they apparently 
liked it even less than the average be- 
cause they decided to do something about 
it. 


Tir tried a lot of things, but unlike 
Edison they didn’t keep notes on “ex- 
periments failed.” So we don’t know 
how long it took them to discover that 
putting glue sizing on the paper first 
prevented the syrups from soaking 
through. At any rate it was a very sig- 
nificant discovery, because it gave them 
the idea of making fly paper for other 
people who only tolerated home made 
fly paper, because they liked flies even 
less. In short, the idea put Otto and 
William in business. 
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But. they soon ran head on into pro- 
duction and distribution problems. The 
worst of these was the necessity to 
deliver one sheet at a time. Obviously 
you couldn’t package a sheet of the 
gooey stuff; and if you stuck two sheets 
together it oozed out the sides. 

But one good idea often breeds an- 
other. Eventually idea number two 
turned the trick. By coating the edges 
of each sheet with beeswax the oozing 
problem—and therefore the critical mer- 
chandising problem of packaging and 
delivery—was solved. The Thum boys’ 
two ideas were good enough to keep the 
Tanglefoot Flypaper Company in busi- 
ness for more than 50 years without the 
necessity for another comparably good 
idea. 


Bor a half century between ideas is 
scarcely a criterion for good business 
practice, and it’s no reflection on the 
enterprising Thum brothers, who pi- 
oneered the company, that its later 
history proves the point. As time went 
by their successors substituted more 
defensive policies for their enterprising 
spirit of pioneering. 

As competitors introduced other 


Cartoonists have never been able to resist 
Tanglefoot’s fly paper as a gimmick for 
lampooning the objects of their satire. As a 
result, the walls of the employees’ recreation 
room at the Tanglefoot Company plant in 
Grand Rapids are covered with “originals” 
by Willard, Talburt, Dale McFeatters, 
Hutton and other famous sketch artists. 
Some of the drawings illustrate this article 


= 


items of anti-insect merchandise, the 
Tanglefoot Company was content tp 
meet it with a similar product. This 
policy continued to the point where the 
original fly paper company was many. 
facturing stock sprays, plant sprays 
bug powders, insecticides and a misegl. 
lany of gadgets to apply the varioy 
concoctions. But each diversionary 
product brought in relatively less and 
less profit. The balance sheet suffered, 
The company would have been better 
off with a few less products and a fey 
more new ideas. 


J UST prior to the war it got both from 
two men who probably knew as littk 
about fly paper as did the Thum boys 
on that hot Summer afternoon in the 
back room of their father’s drugstore 
60 years ago. 

R. Y. Cutler, a Detroit banker an 
businessman was a director of th 
Tanglefoot Company. The board asked 
Mr. Cutler would he please do some 
thing about the ailing organization. 
Yes, he would—and did. 

Among other things, he accepted the 
presidency of the company and con- 
vinced E. J. Durkin, a successful pro- 
motion executive of a Sandusky paper 
company, that reorganizing the Tangle- 
foot Company was just the sort of chal- 
lenge that would interest a man of his 
talents. 

(And by way of an aside which has 
relevance to this story, it is worth re 
porting that Mr. Durkin apparently 
responds to most any kind of a chal 
lenge. Recently, at the age of 58, he 
responded to a challenge by some high 
school students and won a diving con 
test. He’s also the same Mr. Durkin who 
responded to news about the critical 
wartime shortage of German silver by 
thinking up and launching the campaign 
to collect millions of useless keys. The 
collection turned the trick on this serious 
material shortage.) 

Mr. Durkin’s reaction to Tanglefoot's 
problems were characteristic of Durkin 
but violently uncharacteristic of the 
50-years-between-ideas school. 

“The trouble with this company,” 
said Mr. Durkin after his first analysis 
of Tanglefoot’s tangled affairs, “is that 
it can’t decide whether it’s in the paper 
industry or the chemical industry.” 
He argued that the company’s basic 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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What has equipment got to do with mortgages? 


Let’s compare two home owners. 


Mr. “A” bought an unequipped house 
on a regular long-term mortgage. Then he 
had to purchase his extras . . . range, re- 
frigerator, washer, heating equipment, and 
as many others as he could afford. 


He had his choice of either paying cash 
or buying on short-term credit. In any case 
he increased his obligation after the mort- 
gage was signed, possibly reducing his 
ability to meet his mortgage payments. 

But Mr. “B” bought a complete home, 
designed for better living. 

By arrangement with his banker he in- 
cluded all this G-E equipment on the same 
long-term mortgage that financed his house. 
* His home was adequately wired and 


properly lighted. 

It had an all-electric kitchen with re- 
frigerator, range, dishwasher, garbage 
Disposall, exhaust fan, clock, and steel 
cabinets. 


There was an all-electric laundry with 
washer, dryer, and ironer, and plenty of 
hot water from an electric heater. 


@ And there was automatic heating with 
air conditioning. 

The difference in initial cost for this home 

was relatively minor. And by cutting out 

extra purchases after the mortgage was set, 

the entire investment was protected. 


Then, too, the economies in operation 
and maintenance, plus the long life of de- 
pendable G-E appliances more than offset 


THE APPLIANCES MOST 


the slight increase in monthly payments. 


Mr. “B” found that it cost him less to 
live better, electrically! 


A Free Booklet of Facts and Figures 


For a dollars-and-cents comparison of ini- 
tial costs and monthly payments that will 
interest every banker, send for G-E’s 
booklet, “Your New Home And Your 
Pocketbook.” Write today to, Home Bu- 
reau, General Electric Co., Appliance and 
Merchandise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FOR GOOD LISTENING: Don’t miss Art Linkletter, 
in “The G-E House Party,” every afternoon, Monday 
through Friday, 4 p. m., E.W.T., CBS. “The G-E 
All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday, 10 p. m., E.W.T., NBC, 
“The World Today,” News, Monday through Friday, 
6:45 p. m., E.W.T., CBS. 


For Final Victory—Buy and Hold More War Bonds 


WOMEN WANT MOST 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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TOMATIC CALCULATOR 


Keyed to the MODERN TEMPO 


Fridén Fully Automatic Calculators are keyed 
to fulfill today’s demand for accurate figure 
work production. Compute your payrolls, 
tax deductions, inventories, expense distribu- 
tions and government figures with unexcelled 
speed and absolute accuracy. 

Telephone ‘your local Fridén Representative 


and arrange for a demonstration of these 


modern calculators, now available to every | 


business. Replace your worn or obsolete cal- 
culating equipment with an easy-to-operate 
FRIDEN...learn how the Calculator, not the 
Operator...does the work. 

Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 


able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


A Sticky Story 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2()) 


function was that of paper converting 
Cutler agreed and forthwith the 
| junked more than half of Tanglefoot; 
hodge podge of insecticide . product 
| The only non-paper product retaing 
| was an indoor insect spray which j 
atomized by a sprayer. The company 
_ makes both the gadget and the spray 
_ which are used primarily by hotels, re. 
_ taurants and other public building op. 
erators. 
Once free of the “‘irrelevant”’ items 
| Cutler and Durkin proposed to expand 
the company’s production of gumme/ 
tape for sealing industrial cartons and 
| packages and for many household use. 


Tus proved a sound move and during 
the war the company’s production of 
tape for sealing cartons of war materi 
has increased enormously. And, inc 
dentally, this expansion presented the 
new associates with another challeng 
They needed a piece of new machinen 
for which no priorities were available 

Undaunted, they decided to desig 
one of their own, bought some old ail 
well pipe, got some ball bearings out of 
roller skates and built one themselves. 
The machine increased production i 
| per cent, and will keep going full til 
after the war. 

Durkin and Cutler also found that in 
the long-time-between-ideas era there 
had been very little progress in the 
building and personnel departments. 
Pending the availability of new maten- 
als they have been limited as to new 
buildings, but as Mr. Durkin put it 
“You'd be surprised what can be done 
with liberal applications of white paint 
| and fluorescent light.” (The writer was 
| both surprised and impressed.) The 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


HERES YouRY ABOUT 
FLY- PAPER 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO.,INC., | 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. « SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD | 
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Regulation Q’ 


Under Regulation Q of the Federal Reserve Board, 
member banks are prohibited from absorbing exchange 
charges, except in trivial amounts. It is held that such 
absorption is an indirect payment of interest on balances. 
Since member banks are therefore required to charge 
their customers with any exchange incurred in the col- 
lection of non-par business, it is to the interest of both 
bank and depositor that these items be collected through 
the most economical channel. 


The Philadelphia National Bank provides such facilities. 


Throughout the years we have specialized in the collec- 
tion of cash and collection items, and have built up 
facilities second to none. We are thus in a position to 
offer a collection service with minimum charges. 


We have prepared a pamphlet which we believe will be 
of interest to you, and we invite you to write for a copy. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 
Lhe Cldest and Largest Bank tn Bennsyloania 
Ongantued 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


"The West South (entral States 


HE ALAMO and the oil derrick 

are truly symbolic of the West 
South Central States—the one re- 
calling their heroic historical back- 
ground, the other their rising indus- 
trial importance. 

Dominating the trade routes from 
the rich ee Valley to the 
Panama Canal and to the increas- 
ingly important Central and South 
American markets, new impetus has 
been added recently to the shipping, 
manufacturing, trading and banking 
facilities of these states to that which 
previously resulted from their own 
steadily accelerating internal de- 


velopment. 

As in other growing sections, out- 
side funds, made available through 
the facilities of investment organi- 
zations such as our own, have con- 
tributed substantially to the munici- 
paland industrial development of this 
area. Investors, in turn, have found 
this service important in making 
available advantageous employment 
of their surplus funds. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has participated 
as an original underwriter in 265 separate 
bond issues, totaling over $1.6 billions, of 
municipalities and a located in 
the West South Central States. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Says clever little Joan: 
“Cut colored tabs to suit each need 
From handy MAK-UR-OWN.” 


GENUINE - ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OW 


TRADE MARK REG U S A 


CELLULOID 
INDEX TABS 


Write, type or print 

any index, slip into 

MAK-UR-OWN strip, cut to length and 
attach permanently in a moment. 7 
colors, 3 widths; printed sets and die-cut 
tabs. 


At your stationers. 


Mak-Ur-Own 
Index Tabs 


Equip every 


desk with 
THE VICTOR SAFE ——™— & EQUIPMENT CO 


N. TONAWANDA NEW YORK 


Vileece):) 


Government Relaxes 
Restrictions on 


BR PLAQUES 
& SI 


Once again, “Bronze Tablet Head- 
quarters” can supply Honor Roll 
Plaques, Bank Signs and Desk 
Signs of gleaming, everlasting 
solid Bronze! Write today for 
illustrated Catalog BP showing 
many styles available; Pre-View 
sketch sent FREE—send approx- 
imate dimensions. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO. INC. 
570 Broadway New York 12, N. Y. 


A Sticky Story 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 3 


painting is not just a question of jj 
ing a large maintenance crew. Whenew 
a machine operator or other produgf 

employee gets too far ahead of schedyl 
he grabs a bucket and brush, too, © 


As for personnel policy, there 
time when the office force scarcely kng 
who worked in the plant and vice ven 
But there’ve been some changes m 

A former shipping clerk is now company 
treasurer. Five former “tape bund 

on the packaging line are now 
collar employees in the billing and 
counting departments. The former 
phone girl is a key secretary and a} 
man and wife who hadn’t worked ff 
years both have highly productive jg} 
in the plant. Since much of the wa 
is light and requires only simple 
tions, plans are all made to hire an 
ber of handicapped veterans after th 
war. 

In fact, when it comes to post-waf 
planning, Mr. Durkin believes in pe 
ticing what he preaches. As a memberal 
Grand Rapids’ Committee for Econom 
Development, he has had Tanglefos 
own plans for post-war expansion al 
completed and ready for more thang 
year. 

In the drawing up of these plang 
Durkin was able to cash in on his a 
Cutler’s decision to simplify the Tangle 
foot line and “get the company back 
in the paper business.” Instead of the 
former helter-skelter of commission 
salesmen selling the variety of insect 
cides here, fly paper there, and sprayer 
somewhere else, the company now plans 
to expand its simplified program d 
dealing directly through establishel 
paper jobbers. Since many of thes 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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Agiance at the globe shows why NJ 1s need more Martin Mars! 


look at the globe. Note the width, 
of the Pacific. And rememberytdis- 
tance doesn’t lend énchantment,” 


where logistics are concerned! 


How to get blood, vital supplies, or 
personnel across the Pacific quickly? 
That’s a job for the NATS ... the 
Naval Air Transport Service! 


NATS Swarm Over Every Ocean 


Thanks to the NATS,. life-giving 
whole blood reached the Leyte 
beachhead 48 hours after leaving 
San Francisco. Thanks to the NATS 
ten billion letters were flown over 
the Pacific alone in 1944. And thanks 
tothe NATs, our fighting men, from 
Rio to Okinawa, are receiving high- 
Priority cargoes... ammunition, 
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penicillin, Fadio parts, aircraft tires, 
ete... ‘eyer-increasing volume. 


right Pacific Skies 

Brightest stars Im-Patific skies are 
the NATS’ new 82-ton Martin Mars 
carga carriers. The original Mars in 
its first year flew the equivalent of 9 
trips around the world . . . carried 
more than two million pounds of 
cargo. . . was never in port more 
than 2 days for turn-around. And the 
new Mars flying freighters, now join- 
ing NATS, show higher performance. 

A Promise to Tomorrow's Airlines 

Martin flying boats will pay big 
dividends to tomorrow’s airlines. 
Proved in service with NaTs, both 
Mars and Mariner are known quan- 


This insignia ts 

a welcome sight 

to our fighting 
men on every front. 


tities. Both are in production right 
now ... a fact which will mean 
prompt delivery, at minimum costs, 
of postwar commercial versions. So 
for speed, comfort and economy ... 
plan to travel or ship, via Martin 
flying boat! THe Grenn L. Martin 


Company, BattimoreE 3, Mb. 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 


AIRCRAFT 


Builders of “Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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There are three grades of Douglas fir plywood 
panels made especially for various phases of 
wall construction. PLYWALL is made especi- 
ally for standard wallboard use; PLYPANEL is 
2 premium panel used for quality interior 
work; PLYSCORD is a utility panel made for 
wall and roof sheathing. 


Walls of Douglas 
Fir Plywood... 
easy to plan, 


easy to apply! 


There is no special or com- 
plex planning necessary in de- 
signing a wall treatment with 
Douglas fir plywood. Just fol- 
low a few basic suggestions— 
and the variation of finished 
design is almost endless. 


One of many possibilities is 
_ illustrated here. In this case, 
the panels of Douglas fir ply- 
wood have been placed so that 
the vertical joints lend a pleas- 
ing design and at the same time 
give the basement playroom 
an illusion of extra height. As 
in all cases, the architect 
started with the openings and 
divided the plain wall spaces 
in an orderly pattern for the 
most pleasing effect. This 
particular basic design treat- 
ment is diagramed at the right. 


Douglas fir plywood is an 
ideal material for walls — 


Follow these Simple Suggestions in Planning Wall Designs with Large, 
Durable Plywood Panels! 


strong, rigid, kick-proof and 
puncture-proof. No matter 
what design treatment is used, 
the large, light-weight panels 
go up quickly and easily. They 
can be worked by hand or with 
power tools and they hold nails 
or screws right at the edge 
without danger of splitting. 


Remember — the variety of 
wall design treatments is lim- 
ited only by the architectural 
plan and the ingenuity of the 
designer. For more detailed 
information about plywood for 
wall construction, write the 
Douglas Fir Plywood Associa- 
tion. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 


No. 6 of a Series 


Vertical Treatment of Panels 
For an Attractive Wall Design 


CAN PLYWOOD BE SPECIFIED NOW” 
FOR POSTWAR USES? 

The increased capacity of the industry 

make MORE Douglas fir 

for civilian consumption THAN EVER BE 

as soon as the needs of the armed 


lessen or war restrictions are lifted. 
will be no reconversion delays; the 
types and grades of Douglas fir plywood 
are now being made can flow im 
into peace-time uilding and c 
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A NEW OPPORTUNITY 


The purchase of an automobile on time involves the lending of 


money and the writing of insurance. Because of this community of 


interest, thousands of banks using the “direct method” of financing 


are joining with insurance agents throughout the United States in 
the Bank and Agent Auto Plan. 


Through the medium of this Plan, banks and insurance agents 
have an opportunity to attain a constructive and commanding place 


in the financing and insuring of automobiles when new cars again 
are manufactured. The going will not be easy but to help achieve 
this goal, the banks will have the co-operation of a nationwide 


organization of trained insurance salesmen. 


As for our own organization, we are supporting this Plan and 
will continue to support it, in the firm belief that it best serves the 
interests of the public. 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


AFFILIATED WITH -ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AL TOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY VAAN STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
nA SR TF D \ ) CONNECTICUT 
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for the expanded use of motor transport! 


These plans range all the 
way from simply furnishing 
adequate loading and unload- 
ing space to the most in- 
genious methods of tying 
motor transport directly into 
the production lines them- 
selves, thereby eliminating 
storage and the multiple han- 
dling of materials—increasing 
inventory turnover. 


MANUFACTURERS who have studied 
the subject realize that a most important 
element in production planning is trans- 
portation—and they are providing in 
their building programs, proper facilities 


No one plan will fit all 
production set-ups—but this 
much is certain: 


Motor transport offers 
manufacturers a flexibility of 
service unmatched by any 
other method—and a service 


Modern loading platform of FLAGSTAFF FOODS, Perth 
Amboy, N. J., designed by THE BALLANGER COMPANY, 


Architects and Engineers, 


Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 
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Your Traffic Manager 
probably has some ideas 
which will surprise you—and, 
if you do not operate your 
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A Sticky Story 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


ants handle coarse paper prod- 
ts, their salesmen normally call on a 
variety of retail merchants, res- 
grants, hotels, industrial plants, nurs- 
jes, etc., all of which are logical cus- 
mers for one or more of Tanglefoot’s 
line of products. 


Siwce the advent of the Cutler-Durkin 
sgime Tanglefoot has already had a 
200 per cent increase in its gummed 
ape business alone and post-war plans 
il for more expansion, rather than 
trenchment from a wartime peak. 
these plans also call for a profit- 
haring program, all of the company’s 
mployees have a stake in them. A 
ible amount of the company’s “re- 
italization” has been done through 
plowed back profits. 

“But when we want to act fast on a 
ew idea,” says Mr. Durkin, “we use 
ommercial bank credit—after all, that’s 
hat it’s for.” 
ing Yes, that’s what bank credit is for. 

Yo one should be surprised at any 
ecific project that Tanglefoot might 
propose to finance. Mr. Durkin, the 
Mntymologist, might want to expand his 

‘bug farm”’ where flies, cockroaches, 

d skeeters are raised for experimental 
purposes. One day it’s roller skates and 
il well pipe to make a new factory ma- 
hine. Another day it’s yeast and milk to 
eed a new hatch of blue buzzers and 
ockroaches. 

Tomorrow it may be a shipload of 
amuba wax from Brazil and gum 
opals from the Philippines or Kenya 

colony to make more and better fly 
stickum. But that’s what new ideas and 
les Bnew jobs are made of at Tanglefoot. 
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When You Have Dealings 


with Detroit 


Many of your customers sell to or buy from 
Detroit—the Automobile Capital of the world. 


A correspondent connection with Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit may assist you in han- 
dling the business of these customers promptly. 


* Buy More War Bonds * 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF DETROIT 


DETROIT 
DEARBORN - HIGHLAND PARK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Where was the First U. S. 
Catholic Cathedral Built ? 


The first Catholic Cathedral, designed by 
Benjamin Henry Latrobe, was completed 
in Baltimore in 1821. . . Today, Baltimore 
is one of the nation’s busiest war produc- 
tion centers and the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany is one of its busiest banks. By keeping 
constantly abreast of conditions in this 
important industrial area, the Equitable 
Trust Company is able to serve “out-of- 
town” banks quickly, intelligently, thor- 
oughly. We invite your inquiry. 


Equitable Trust Co. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Baltimore 
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is a banker's good fortune 


@ Soundly operated retail stores account for much of the prosperity of a 
community and add to the affluence of its bank. That is why a Ben 
Franklin Variety Store or a Federated Dry Goods Store is a welcome ad- 
dition to any Main Street. 


@ These home-owned stores, operating under Butler Brothers Distributor 
Stores program, are built to last and to grow. Because they receive con- 
stant guidance in every phase of store operation, and secure merchandise 
from a central buying source, prospects of failure are minimized. 


@ Sometimes requiring a capital loan, often seeking seasonal assistance 
in financing their peak inventories, Ben Frank- 

lin and Federated store owners have proved 

to be substantial customers of their banks and 

valued citizens in their communities. 


For information on what it takes 

and whatit means toowna Butler 

Brothers Distributor Store, write 

for a free copy of ‘‘Danger—men 

dreaming.’’ Address Dept. BKG, 
Butler Brothers, Randolph and Canal Sts. 
Chicago 80. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
30 


Wars may come and wars may go,, 
politician never forgets the new som 
revenue that are discovered. 


As long as it takes a common 
draw nations together, we're afraj 
millennium isn’t here. 


Every business has its hazards. A 
never knows when a woman will 
him for her husband and shoot. 


First you have to teach a child to talk 
you have to teach it to keep quiet. 


A political outcry against any adm 
tration is just the political outs cry. 


Tell your wife everything—es peciallj 
fore someone else does. 


Judging from the fact that we have 
two world wars, one-half the world ¢ 
know why the other half lives. 


A landlord is a fellow who pays foré 
house once and then quits. Write you 
own definition of a renter. 


No one thinks faster on his feet thant 
pedestrian—if he wants to live. 


Tt looks like eventually we will all make 
our living by collecting taxes from eat 
other. 


A radical is a person who feels he mig 
get a little more if he howled a lille 
louder. 


The disgusted professor: “Class is dis 
missed. Please don’t flop your ears is 
you pass out.” 


The world’s worst: Are airmail stamps 


fly paper? 


It’s remarkable when you think that unia 
the American system a man can haw 
savings account and an automobile at th 
same time. 


With the increasing output of new awe 
mobiles now, some enterprising mami- 
facturer ought to start making spare par 
for pedestrians. 


It’s a strange fact that as trade oppo 
ties develop after a war, a former 
appears less and less terrible. 
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Bankers want a quality product, built with pre- 


WHEREVER YOU GO cision to operate with precision, and designed 


for long, dependable service. Bankers know the 
make YOU SEE importance of being able to select freely from 


BURROUGHS MACHINES 7 complete line of machines. They want to be 


sure of having dependable, efficient maintenance 


~ service. They place importance on the techni- 
cal help that can be given them in planning 
+ dis installations and applications. 
rs Os 
Bankers might buy Burroughs for any one of 
amps these reasons. Actually, they buy Burroughs for 
Os hus all of these reasons. For Burroughs leads on all 
unde yf counts—finer products . . . the most complete | 


zation .. . experienced counsel. No wonder that 


ot th Burroughs line of machines . . . the leading service organi- | 


fy MACHINES in big banks and small . . . wherever you go 
IN COUNSEL 
por IN SERVICE . you see Burroughs machines. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES * NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Beecheralt Means BUS/VESS 


’ ae the war continues, Beechcraft business is war produc- 


tion — delivered on schedule. When the war ends, Beechcraft 
rapidly will convert to production of outstanding airplanes designed 
for civilian use. Beechcraft’s peacetime business will aim at the 
promotion of the prosperity of its employees, stockholders, dealers, 


Sunrist 
and customers. Through these groups Beechcraft intends to con- e 


PHOTO BY 
HANS GROENHOF 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


tribute to the welfare of all. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART ‘WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A, 
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Furnaces at the Fontana Steel Works in California 


The New Industrial 


West 


JOHN S. PIPER 


The author, financial editor of the San Francisco News, 
San Francisco, California, in a discussion of the post-war 
industrial outlook for the West Coast area points out that 
“the war made California the second ranking state in bank 
deposits,” surpassed only by New York. 


EOPLE, money, power, raw materials! 
Pp These are the foundations for the West’s dream 
of a great, new industrial empire. 

With an unsurpassed war performance, this section 
of the country is looking toward peace with a determi- 
nation to establish permanently the basic industries it 
previously lacked. 

Before the war, the Pacific Coast was industrially 
dependent on the East. The branches erected by eastern 
manufacturers were generally mere assembly plants. 

The war has made the West realize its potentialities. 
Steel, a basic product of the modern machine age, no 
longer need be imported from the East. Two new modern 
mills will supply industry’s requirements. 

Historical has been the war migration of people from 
the East to the West. Dr. Paul Cadman, former Ameri- 
can Bankers Association economist and now a top 
executive for Henry J. Kaiser, describes it as a mass 


movement of people reminiscent of the gold rush of 
1849, 
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United States Bureau of Census statistics tell factually 
the story of the vast wartime shift in population. Be- 
tween April 1, 1940 and November 1, 1943, the civilian 
population of the nation declined 3.1 per cent. Yet, dur- 
ing this same period, every Pacific Coast state and some 
adjoining states scored increases. 

The comparative figures and the percentage changes: 


State 1940 1943 
California ..... 6,868,065 7,881,694 
Washington.... 1,719,143 1,905,239 
1,088,284 1,172,674 
108,761 130,637 
549,722 583,572 
497,068 569,357 
588,270 470,033 
524,809 473,166 


% Change 


wm 


Montana 


00 Ge 


Other comparisons are even more startling. The con- 
servative California State Chamber of Commerce, 
which maintains a serious, fact-finding research organi- 
zation free from the usual local interest ballyhoo, 
estimates that between 1939 and 1944, the state’s 
population grew 28.9 per cent—from 6,785,000 to 
8,746,000. 

Western banks have more than kept pace with this 
growth. Their deposits have increased faster in pro- 
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portion than the deposits of any other section of the 
country. For six consecutive*months this year, time 
deposits of large city, Twelfth District banks attained 
weekly new all-time highs. 

The war made California the second ranking state in 
bank deposits. Only New York surpasses it. 

With post-war industrial expansion a certainty, 
western bankers visualize exceptional opportunities for 
their business. They are now making hundreds of 
reconversion term loans. Although exact figures are 
unavailable, a conservative estimate of the volume 
already negotiated is $30,000,000. 

Because borrowing concerns must demonstrate the 

soundness of their peacetime prospects, bank officers 
regard these loans as prime credit. This has made for 
keen competition among lending institutions. 
. Western banks are wholeheartedly cooperating in the 
American Bankers Association program for credit to 
small business. To date, the banks have arranged pools 
available for loans, as follows: Los Angeles, $30,000,000; 
San Francisco, $30,000,000; Seattle, $10,000,000; Ore- 
gon, $10,000,000. 


Every responsible westerner admits that peace will 
have a temporarily adverse effect on the area’s economy. 
Thousands of workmen in shipyards, more thousands in 
airplane factories, will be without jobs. Many of them 
will return to their former homes. At the same time, a 
large proportion will remain in the West. 

A Kaiser survey of 81,000 Portland, Oregon, shipyard 
workers discloses that only 24 per cent of the newcomers 
plan to leave after the war. Twenty-one per cent report 
that, whatever happens, they intend to stay in the 
West. Thirty-three per cent will stay as long as there is 
work for them. Twenty-two per cent are undecided. 

A southern California sample questionnaire, ‘‘ Where 
do you want to live after the war?”’, brought from four 
out of five war workers the answer, ‘‘ California.” 

Experts agree that the end of the war will not for long 
upset the West’s higher population trend. Verne Orr, of 
Los Angeles, vice-president of the Chrysler Motors 
Company, who has made a special study of the West’s 
post-war outlook, predicts that after V-J Day, the 
Coast’s population will drop 10 per cent. But, after 
this decline has been arrested, it will increase 5 per cent 
a year for five consecutive years. He estimates that by 


“Historical has been the war migration of people from the 
East to West... .” Below, Aircraft workers entering a 
Burbank, California, plant 


1950 there will be 35 per cent more people in California 
than there were in 1940. 

The electricity generated annually on the Columbia 
River in Oregon and Washington is as great as ail the 
power produced in the United States in 1929. Robert C, 
Elliott, post-war editor of The San Francisco \ews, 
estimates that the Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams 
alone account for 30 per cent of the nation’s potential 
water power. In northern California, the Central Valley 
project is already selling to a private power company 
the electricity it generates at its Shasta Dam. In 
southern California, Boulder Dam is supplying power to 
industries there. 

With this reservoir of power, the West is emerging as 
the light metals capital of America. Before the war, no 
aluminum was made on the Coast. Today, Washington 
and Oregon produce one-third of the nation’s output. 
Aluminum Company of America has its own plant at 
Vancouver, Washington. It also operates five govern- 
ment-owned plants, two of which are in California. At 
Longview, Washington, the Reynolds Metals Company 
operates an aluminum refinery. 

A tremendous peacetime expansion is also indicated 
for magnesium. Research during the war has developed 
many néw applications for this product. The country’s 
biggest plant is Basic Magnesium, at Las Vegas, 
Nevada. In California, Kaiser enterprises operate two 
plants. 

And steel, the basic metal of all metals, has come to 
the West to stay. Two large modern wartime plants— 
one at Geneva, Utah, the other at Fontana, California, 
will be reconverted to supply industry’s requirements. 

The battle for the control of the West’s new steel 
industry is only beginning. The Government built the 
Geneva plant. The Defense Plant Corporation, a 
Federal agency, owns it. A subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation operates it. 


Henry J. Kaiser owns the Fontana plant. To build it, 
he borrowed $100,000,000 from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Today, Kaiser interests report 
that Fontana’s debt to the Government has been 
reduced to $50 million. 

When, after a visit to the Coast, Benjamin Fairless, 
president of United States Steel, disclosed that his 
company has its eye on Fontana and might like to 
acquire it, he started something. At once, Mr. Kaiser 
said publicly that he would bid for the Geneva plant. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, a former John D. 
Rockefeller project, also entered the fray. It will bid for 
Geneva against both Big Steel and Kaiser. 

Meanwhile, Kaiser is trying to iron out, with Wash- 
ington authorities, some solution to his problems. These 
problems involve the final disposition of Geneva, as well 
as the eventual fate of Fontana. 

Fontana was built at high wartime costs. To change 
from wartime steel plate making to peacetime general 
steel production will require much reconversion. Kaiser 
knows that if the Defense Plant Corporation sells 
Geneva at 25 to 50 cents on the dollar, Fontana cannot 
compete in the western steel market. 

When, as and if Kaiser successfully completes a deal 
for private refinancing of Fontana’s remaining debt, the 
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Bank of America, second largest in the world, will stand 
ready to supply the cash. A. J. Gock, chairman of the 
board, has publicly assured Kaiser that his institution 
will head a western group of banks prepared to furnish 
the money. 

Kaiser typifies the hopes and aspirations of the 
millions of people who moved west to build the ships 
and airplanes the war demanded. Whether or not he 
emerges as America’s greatest industrialist, he will be 
remembered for his faith in the West’s destiny. He has 
been its evangelist. 

His mind is always seeking new ideas, new things to 
build. One story of his part in overcoming the German 
submarine during the peak of its menace shows how his 
mind works. 

Because the enemy was sinking hundreds of his 
Liberty ships, Kaiser became concerned. Why not, he 
thought, send out escort airplane carrier convoys to 
blast the attacking submarines. 


|, ArseR rushed to Washington with his idea. First, he 
sold the Maritime Commission on a plan to transform his 
Vancouver, Washington, yard from the building of 
Liberty ships to the building of carriers. From there, he 
proceeded to the Navy’s Bureau of Navigation. The 
admiral he approached agreed that it was a wonderful 
idea. “ But,” he said, “the Maritime Commission will 
never give up that yard to the Navy.” 

“Just call ’em up and ask ’em,” replied Kaiser. 

And next day, the wheels of machinery at Vancouver 
began to turn. For the first time in the history of naval 
architecture, mass production methods were used to 
pour out scores and scores of fighting warships. Almost 
overnight, the German submarine menace was licked. 

Before the war, Kaiser was a Californian. He was a 
successful builder and contractor. He erected the largest 
cement plant in the world. The war made him a national 
personage. Now, he promises to become an international 
figure. 

What are Kaiser’s post-war plans? They may be 
divided into three classifications: (1) The industries in 
which he will definitely become an important factor; 
(2) those in which he probably will engage; and (3) 
new fields which he may enter. 

He will definitely continue in the cement, sand and 
gravel, and general contracting businesses. He has 
already organized a mass production, prefabricated 
housing company. He will make refractory brick. 

As to No. 2, Kaiser expects to continue in the steel 


The West looks forward to the future with faith. 
Her strength and her ability have been tested and 
proven. She has no illusions. She is aware of her 
problems and she is prepared to meet them. War has 
opened the way to her natural resources. Industries 
have come and with them, people. And both are 
telling the world that the West is wonderful, that they 
plan to stay. 
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William A. Ross, left, president, Columbia Steel Company, 

which operates the Geneva works in Utah, confers in San 

Francisco with Benjamin F. Fairless, president, United States 
Steel Corporation, of which Columbia is a subsidiary 


and magnesium industries. He hopes to continue in the 
shipbuilding industry (all of his shipyards are owned by 
the Maritime Commission). 

Then come the new fields, which today he describes 
as in the “research, investigation and experimental” 
stage. These include the building of airplanes and heli- 
copters, light-weight automobiles, magnesium by-prod- 
ucts, household equipment (dishwashers, unit bath- 
rooms, unit kitchens) and railroad equipment. 


Wis raw materials, cheap electric power, and Steel 
plants, the West will automatically attract new in- 
dustries. Never before have chambers of commerce 
received so many inquiries from eastern corporations 
asking data on locations for factories. 

These inquiries indicate that the West will become 
the center of a great new chemical industry, that the 
brass industry (now located largely in Connecticut) will 
move West to be nearer to its source of supply, and that 
the glass container companies will expand in this area. 

One newly recognized factor in modern industrial 
development is the psychological well-being of the 
worker. The West, long accepted as the country’s play- 
ground, now steps forward with statistics to prove that 
playgrounds increase production. 

A scientific investigation conducted by an airplane 
company to determine why its California plant sur- 
passed an identical one in the Middle West established 
beyond a doubt that climate, scenery and recreational 
facilities were responsible. 

With a temperature that inspires year-round sports 
and out-of-door living, with ocean beaches and snow- 
capped mountains consuming his leisure, the western 
worker has become not only the healthiest, happiest 
worker, but the most energetic and efficient. 
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Mr. GorDon ts vice-president of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company, with headquarters in New York City. 
Prior to joining the staff of the Lawrence System, the author 


for a number of years was assistant vice-president of the 


Bank of America N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles, in charge 
of its commodity loan division for Southern California. 


NUMBER of studies have been made of the working 
capital condition of business in this country and a 
great deal has been written concerning it, but 

what it really is remains sufficiently vague to warrant 
additional consideration. This is important because on 
the liquidity of business will depend largely whether 
banking, during the next few years, operates profitably 
from a loan standpoint. Unless business needs to borrow 
money, banks cannot expect to lend it. A recent study 
by the Robert Morris Associates and the Federal 
Reserve System is to be examined here as the basis for 
further exploration into the real working capital condi- 
tion of business. 

In this article, consideration is to be given to the 
condition of inventory and the effect that such condi- 
tion will have on working capital. Discussion is based 
upon a premise that may not prove to be true. If it 
should prove to be true, the effect of the condition out- 
lined here can be very far-reaching. 

Several bankers in different sections of the country 
were recently asked, “What is going to happen when 
the substandard inventories owned by business are 
faced with the competition that will come from post-war 
standard merchandise?” The replies indicated concern 
by every banker interrogated. Some fear was observed 
that business is operating on tax money or money that 
should be earmarked for renegotiation or reconversion. 
If this is correct and business and industry actually are 
not in the easy working capital position indicated by 
some studies, more money will need to be borrowed than 
is generally expected. 

As replenishment of wartime-depleted inventories is 
the present great need, it is likely that many post-war 
credits will be for the manufacture and distribution of 
inventory. If, because of inadequate borrower working 
capital, many such loans must be made on a secured 
basis, the requirement that the inventory itself be 
pledged as collateral would be logical. Inventory financ- 
ing on an inventory-secured basis has wide applicability 
and many potentialities profitwise which every banker 
might well consider. It is a natural which should not be 
overlooked. 

Before reviewing the inventory condition of business, 
consideration, should be given to its general working 
capital condition as shown by the Robert Morris study 
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Is Business Really Liquid? 
Some Opportunities in Post-War Inventory Financing 


ROBERT L. GORDON 
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A trifle difficult to handle, but radio components and similar appa 
items offer the basis for many profitable commodity loans men 
to be 

which considered the condition of more than a thousand purty 
wholesale, retail, and manufacturing concerns of all indic 
sizes up to $10 million, and some even larger. The com- ther 
posite condition of the businesses studied was found to is m 
be excellent. Current ratios ranged from 1.84 to 1 for figu: 
manufacturers worth less than $1 million to 2.6 to 1 for the 
wholesalers worth from $5 million to $10 million. Small cern 
wholesalers were better off than small retailers and small inve 
manufacturers. Among all concerns worth less than $1 tain 
million, the average current ratio was 2.03 to 1, indicat- whi 
ing, by old standards, a condition sufficiently liquid to bra: 
warrant ability to borrow normal requirements on an not 
unsecured basis. The average current ratio for compa- agg 
nies worth over $1 million was somewhat higher than ) 
that for the smaller concerns. the 
In the words of J. Wilson Steinmetz, president of the are 
Ninth Bank & Trust Company of Philadelphia, and pro 
chairman of the Research Committee of Robert Morris are 
Associates: ‘These data were not prepared to prove pre 
anything, but rather to find out what has happened to tha 
business during the period and perhaps be a guide in cal 
appraising future trends.” go 


The data accomplish exactly what was intended. The 
period is between December 31, 1940, a good pre-war 
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starting date, and December 31, 1943. It is not felt that 
inventory conditions have changed so much since the 
latter date for it to be too remote for our purposes. 

The study reveals that, with two exceptions, the per- 
centage of assets invested in inventories generally in- 
creased during the period. Inventories of manufacturers 
worth from $1 million to $5 million decreased 744 per 
cent while inventories of wholesalers worth less than 
$250,000 dropped 15 per cent. Inventories of all others 
increased. Inventories of retailers worth over $10 mil- 
lion increased, on the average, 34 per cent over 1940. 
Indicative, however, of the average investment in inven- 
tory was that of wholesalers who had a composite inven- 
tory investment of 36.72 per cent of assets as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, compared with 36.29 per cent on December 
31, 1940. Regardless of physical condition, the dollar 
value was up. 

Now look at the physical condition of inventories. 
Standard kinds and grades of merchandise cannot be 
bought. Included is almost everything from radios to 
eyelash curlers and from men’s shirts to automobiles. 
The merchandise that is on the market is substandard. 
It could not be sold in a normal market competitively 
with standard merchandise. Much of it even now is rated 
by consumers as second grade or worse. 


lr the present general price level is maintained, stand- 
ard post-war goods may be expected to sell for approxi- 
mately the same prices as present “ersatz” merchandise. 
A desirable inventory balance resulting from a clean-out 
of wartime goods concurrently with the availability of 
standard post-war merchandise seems hardly probable. 
This means that present merchandise remaining to com- 
pete with post-war goods will have to be devaluated to a 
figure considerably below its carrying value. 

The inescapable working capital problem begins to be 
apparent. Wholesalers of all sizes whose average invest- 
ment in inventory, as of December 31, 1943, was shown 
to be 36.72 per cent of total assets, actually, for practical 
purposes, had considerably less of an investment than 
indicated. The current ratio of 2.29 to 1 for that group 
therefore is purely fictitious, is altogether too high, and 
is meaningless for credit purposes. What the inventory 
figure and the new current ratio will be will depend on 
the degree of markdown. One large merchandising con- 
cern in the Southwest recently wrote down its liquor 
inventory approximately 50 per cent because it con- 
tained substantial quantities of substandard goods 
which could not be sold competitively with standard 
brands of American spirits. If this write-down should 
not stand up taxwise, the situation will be still further 
aggravated. 

Naturally, many American businesses, fully aware of 
the inventory situations with which they are now and 
are later to be confronted, have made adequate reserve 
provisions to protect themselves. Those which have not 
are the ones being discussed here. Their working capital 
problem is obvious. It seems likely that more businesses 
than not will find it necessary to borrow in order to 
catry on their normal manufacture or distribution of 
goods. Undoubtedly a considerable proportion of these 
will be unable to borrow unless they can offer security 
acceptable to their bankers. 
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Today’s civilian inventory requirements are tre- 
mendous. To assist in supplying them, huge quantities 
of raw materials will require financing, as will semi- 
fabricated components and finished products. Govern- 
ment surpluses in quantity eventually will find their way 
into civilian distribution channels. These also will need 
financing. 

Each of these situations will present an opportunity 
for banks to lend money. In some instances, the lending 
will have to be on a basis different from what many bank- 
ers have been accustomed to. It seems likely that the old 


‘idea of financing only purely staple merchandise will 


have to be abandoned and lending philosophy expanded 
to include the financing of any legitimate item of in- 
ventory, no matter how specialized it may be. Competi- 
tion will demand this. 

Whereas during the war years the financing of inven- 
tories generally has been accomplished through the 
medium of government-guaranteed loans and assigned 
government contracts and accounts receivable, inven- 
tory financing in peacetime will be done by banks largely 
on their own responsibility. In the financing of post-war 
inventories, therewill be a degree of risk. There will be 
some out-and-out inventory speculation. There may be 
elements of speculation in even the normal production 
of civilian goods. Careful lending is indicated. Bankers 
will need to know well not only their borrowers, but also 
their borrowers’ inventories. Where inventory loans are 
made, whether for manufacturing, distributing or carry- 
ing inventories, it is not illogical to require the pledge of 
inventories as collateral. Judging by the success of some 
bankers, taking inventory as collateral is good banking. 
Control is usually through warehouse receipts which give 
to lenders the necessary protection of bonded third party 
custody. 

While the future cannot be accurately anticipated, it ap- 
pears that banking may expect a real profit opportunity 
in financing the replenishment of civilian inventories. 
Whether the financing will be on an unsecured basis or 
on collateral will depend upon the condition of business. 
That business will have real need to borrow seems cer- 
tain and that many businesses will have to borrow on a 
secured basis appears likely. In either event, banks will 
have a job to do for business which they can do ad- 
vantageously to themselves through a comprehensive 
understanding of each client’s condition and a close 
knowledge of his business. 


While this is raw sugar, hundreds of tons of it, it could be 
fertilizer, alfalfa meal, grain, or concentrated ores—all 
excellent collateral 
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Sign for Veterans 


A Loan Center 
for Ex-Service People 


WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


— 


The author is on the staff of the Sunday magazine 
section of The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


HE Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, com- 
[monty known as the-GI Bill of Rights, is being 

widely criticized by veterans and in the press as 
ambiguous and complicated. This is particularly true of 
various loan provisions, including those for business 
purposes. Most veterans, including the relatively few 
who have read the act, appear to be unaware of the 
limitations it imposes on them, as well as on the lending 
agencies. There is no single Federal agency equipped to 
instruct veterans on how to get and present the specific 
information required by banks, before or after a loan 
application has been approved by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

Bankers have recognized that this situation is unfair 
to the veteran, and a potential breeding ground of ani- 
mosity to the banks. Many proposals have been made 
and a number of plans have been set in motion in an 
effort to correct it insofar as it is in the power of the 
banks without congressional clarification of the act. The 
Philadelphia Agency for Business Loans to Service Men, 
Inc., representing a majority of the banks in a large 
community, is set up for the actual making of loans 
under the GI partial guarantee. 

Unquestionably, also, in the opinion of financial 
writers and government officials, the 36 banks cooperat- 
ing in the agency are leaning over backwards to see that 
every veteran applying for a business loan is given a 
maximum of assistance with a minimum of time-wasting 
red tape. Certain of the seven special services offered to 
the veteran, though fundamental to sound banking and 
business practice, are not called for in the act. In all of 
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At this time, when veterans are arriving ome 


by the tens of thousands, either to remain «for 
redeployment, the banks are prepared to ta! an 


important part in extending a helpful | ind 


HE Committee on Service for War Veterans of the 

American Bankers Association and similar com- 
mittees set up throughout the country by the state bankers 
associations have taken the lead in many communities 
to facilitate the operations of the lending provisions of 
the Veteran's Readjustment Act of 1944. 

In a number of localities, for example, banks either 
have united with civic groups or acted independently in 
establishing service centers for the dissemination of loan 
information to discharged veterans. 

While the methods followed in every case do not con- 
form to the same general pattern, the aims are largely 
the same. In the majority of cases, the centers are set up 
in a convenient location in the business section of the 
city, are open daily during business hours, and are 
staffed by men and women chosen because of their busi- 
ness background and aptitude for this type of work. In 
several cases, the directors are veterans of either World 
War I or II. 

Methods of processing the loans vary with different 
centers; however, the practice, in the majority of cases, is 
for service center directors to prepare the necessary forms, 
arrange for appraisals, obtain credit reports and eligi- 
bility certificates, and then to refer the loan applications 
to the banks selected by the veterans. 

In addition to the Philadelphia service center, here 
are a few of the other community centers which have 
been established: In Indianapolis 19 banks jointly oper- 
ate the ‘‘ Bankers’ GI Loan Center’’; in Wilmington 
13 clearinghouse banks run the ‘‘ Veterans Financial 
Advisory Service”; in New Haven 14 financial insti- 
tutions set up the ‘‘ Veterans’ Financial Service Cen- 
ter’’; in Rochester, N. Y., local banks operate the 
Veterans’ Financial Service’; and in El Paso, Ill., 
the banks are working on the creation of the ‘‘ Veterans’ 
Development Corporation.” 


them the agency is going beyond government require 
ments. 

The agency started taking applications on May 1. It 
has been averaging 18 a day. According to William F, 
Kelly, general manager, approximately half the apple 
cants have plans that appear to be commercially sound. 
Most of the others are merely looking for opportunities. 
Only a fraction of those who know what they want todo 
have obtained all the information required by the act, 
or by any commercial bank. The agency is functioning. 
in that capacity for its specific purpose—servicemen 
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business loans only—with a fund of $10 million under- 
written by the 36 cooperating banks. 

The services offered are: (1) Full information regard- 
ing rights under the GI bill, in addition to complete 
explanation of provisions relating to business loans; (2) 
counse! and advice on the operation of a business, includ- 
ing interviews with business men; (3) assistance in filling 
in application form and obtaining necessary informa- 
tion, such as financial statements and property ap- 
praisals; (4) transmitting application to Veterans Ad- 
ministration; (5) making loan and distributing proceeds; 
(6) receiving payments on account of loan and interest; 
and (7) help with any financial problems the business 
may encounter during the term of the loan. 


A guide book is presented to each applicant by the. 


agency at the initial interview. It contains a digest of the 
business loan provisions of the act; a list of seven general 
requirements; a list of the five business purposes for 
which loans are prohibited by the act or accompanying 
regulations, and a list of 21 questions and answers. 
There is also a warning—“ Each veteran should investi- 
gate the business enterprise thoroughly. Be on guard 
against high pressure selling”—and an outline of the 
borrower’s responsibility in event the loan is defaulted. 

“The requirements of the act which must be met be- 
fore a veteran can obtain a loan,” it is set forth, “are 
numerous and will call for considerable explanation by 
competent advisers. Undoubtedly the veteran will want 
assistance in the preparation of the application and 
other forms required by the Veterans Administration. 
Furthermore, in many instances, the veteran will need 
advice and counsel upon the wisdom of the enterprise 
for which the loan will be used. This agency, at a cen- 
trally located office, has placed a trained and experi- 
enced staff at the service of the veterans eligible to ap- 
ply for business loans so that all transactions can be 
completed promptly. 

“We believe,” added Mr. Kelly, “that the act will be 
of very real benefit to veterans who have been in busi- 
ness for themselves before and who have substantial 
capital. Though it provides now only for loans up to 
$4,000, we have made a number in sums of $8,000 to 


The Bank of Westchester’s (Yonkers) facility at Camp Shanks, 
New York, is one of several banks in the country serving 
returning veterans at redeployment centers. Individual serv- 
ices, such as check cashing, sale of money orders, etc., average 
around 1,000 transactions a day at Camp Shanks. In a two- 
year period, nearly 50,000 personal checks have been cashed 
for veterans at the Camp Shanks facility. Below, Camp Shanks 
veterans in line at teller’s window 


Clifford R. Thatcher, assistant manager, Philadelphia Agency 
for Business Loans to Service Men, Inc., left, accepts applica- 
tion for a loan under the GI Act 


$10,000, at the 4 per cent rate. The margin of profit 
is small, but we are satisfied with the return in view of 
the monthly liquidation where the collateral is ade- 
quate.” 

Officers of the agency are: President, Anthony G. 
Felix, senior vice-president, Pennsylvania Company; 
Vice-president, John McDowell, vice-president, Phila- 
delphia National Bank; and Secretary and Treasurer, 
Thomas G. Conklin, vice-president, Central Penn Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. Kelly is an assistant vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania Company, and for the past three years 
has been a price executive with OPA, which released 
him to accept the management of the agency. 
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Amendments to GI Act 


A summary of legislative developments affecting the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 has been sent 
to members of the American Bankers Association by the 
Association’s Committee on Service for War Veterans, 
of which Chester R. Davis is chairman. 

Mr. Davis, vice-president of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company, appeared before the House Committee 
on War Veterans Legislation and recommended changes 
in the act to make it more workable and to simplify and 
expedite the procedure under which loans are handled. 


Bank of Westchester Assistant Treasurer Thomas Weir advises 
a returning veteran on a financial problem at the bank’s Camp 
Shanks agency. Mr. Weir reports that it is his bank’s policy “to 
make veterans’ visits to his bank one to be remembered, which 
is best evidenced by many accounts maintained by veterans.” 
The bank strives, Mr. Weir states, “to service the soldier 
promptly and efficiently both on arrival at and departure from 
Camp Shanks” 
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The first veteran’s loan under the GI act in Lebanon County, 
Pennsylvania, was made through the First National Bank. 
Actual delivery of $1,000 check by President John S. Bashore 
to Army Veteran C. Richard Burch, who will use loan proceeds 
to purchase equipment and supplies for a radio repair business, 
is witnessed by the bank’s cashier, Melville M. Parker, seated, 
and representatives of the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and U. S. Employment Service 


Highlights of his testimony are included in the mem- 
bership bulletin, which also contains a review of the 
committee’s numerous activities on behalf of returning 
servicemen. 


Tae Congressional Record of July 2 carried a statement 
by Colonel E. A. Mattison on the unworkable features 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 with sug- 
gestions for clarification and improvement, inserted by 
Representative Emanuel Celler of New York. 

Colonel Mattison, on leave as executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, San Francisco, while as- 
signed by the Army to the Veterans Administration to 
aid in the formulation of regulations on business loan 
guaranty provisions of the act, praised the banks for 
“doing everything in their power to make loans under 
the provisions of the act and the regulations.” 


Speech Material 


| 


Two talks for radio or platform use on the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Public Education of the A.B.A. and avail- 
able upon request, are entitled: “‘The Veteran and the 
GI Bill” and “The Veteran Comes Home.” 


= — | 
| Teachers Wanted | 


The Army has asked for the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association in recruiting instructors for 
two University Study Centers for service personnel 
in the European theater. The curriculum will include 
courses in finance, accounting, marketing, manufactur- 
ing and other related business subjects. 

It is anticipated that the centers will be located in 
the suburb of Oxford, England, and in the vicinity of 
Fontainebleau, France. 

Instructors must be qualified professional teachers 
between the ages of 42 and 65; professors will have a 
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choice of seven- or 12-month contracts; families may no} 
go abroad. 

Compensation: Equivalent to present teaching silary. 
plus 25 per cent, plus $850 for subsistence and for 
quarters. 

Full details may be obtained from Major W. W, 
Waite, Room 1-C-565 Pentagon Building, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 
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| Loan Value Ratio Chart 


Lec Maximum Loan-Value and Term of Real Estate 


Loans by State Banks”’ is the title of a chart recently 
compiled by the A.B.A.’s Committee on State Legisla- 
tion, based upon a study of state laws. 

It shows the state laws covering real estate loans, 
with a classification for ordinary loans and veterans’ 
loans, disclosing that there is a wide variation in regula- 
tions governing banks which apply to loan-value ratio 
and the term of loans in years. 

It also discloses that in some states permitting a loan 
value ratio of 80 per cent on ordinary loans, the 80 per 
cent will apply only to the unguaranteed portion of 
veterans’ loans to give maximum effect to the $2,000 
guaranty. 

In a few states restrictions both as to loan value ratio 
and term have been removed in loans to veterans. 

Copies of the chart have been sent to bankers, secre- 
taries and members of committees of state associations, 
supervisory officials and Federal agencies dealing with 
GI loans. 


Fitzhugh Lee Dodge, right, a veteran of World Wars I and II, 
was the first serviceman to obtain a business loan in Tulsa, 
which was negotiated through the First National Bank of 
Tulsa to finance a retail service station. Assistant Cashier King 
Bostock helps Veteran Dodge open up the shop for business 
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Selling Personal Planes 


plane—the plane that will be ready for you and the 

family after the war—but the chances are that one 
will be within rather easy reach in case you change your 
mind. 

Companies that will manufacture light planes as soon 
as reconversion permits are making plans for merchan- 
dising those craft through distributor-dealer setups 
which, in numerous cases, are already in existence. 
BANKING asked several of the makers for a word or 
two about their sales program, and the replies dis- 
closed developments which banks, because of their 
interest in financing plane purchases and dealers may 
find enlightening. 

Indicative of the interest in post-war flying is the re- 
port from a Western manufacturer that 80,000 inquiries 
from prospective customers, distributors and dealers 
have been received by the company during the past six 
months. The company is in the process of tooling and 
making production plans for an annual output of from 
3,000 to 5,000 airplanes suited to personal flying, and 
expects that demand will be greater than supply for 
some time. 

The company has a nationwide network of approxi- 
mately 50 distributors, who will have some 500 dealers 
under them. The distributor will receive from 25 to 27 
per cent discount on aircraft and a 40 per cent discount 
on parts. Whether the distributor receives a 25, 26, or 27 
per cent discount depends upon the extent to which he 
exceeds his sales quota. The dealers will receive 15 to 22 
per cent discount on aircraft and from 15 to 25 per cent 
discount on parts, quotas being established for the 
dealer and his percentage and discount depending upon 
his sales. 


Posse you’re not in the market for a personal air- 


Fancixe and insurance are to be worked out by 
financing and aircraft insurance groups with the dis- 
tributors and dealers, although plans are being con- 
sidered for the formation of a subsidiary financing and 
insurance company. 

In major cities, the dealers have approached the larger 
department stores for display space for the plane and 
have obtained merchant sponsorship of a selling pro- 
gram. Demonstrators will be flown over distributor 
territories throughout the United States in the near 
future. 

A pioneer company in the manufacture of light planes 
has a nationwide setup of distributors and an export 
organization, all of which is functioning. Under the 
distributors are dealers, of which many are being added 
as rapidly as possible. Particular attention is being given 
to servicemen as dealers so that they may find employ- 
ment in a business with a future. The company will start 
manufacture with largely pre-war models, basically, but 
with many recent improvements. 

This manufacturer is preparing a book to answer 
questions on small airports, on getting the company 
franchise, and on launching one’s own business enter- 
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prise. The book will tell about airport drainage, what 
parts to stock, size of staff, advertising and promotion, 
how to enlist aid from civic authorities, what to do 
about refreshment stands, and other matters. Whilemany 
thousands of veterans will know how to fly and service 
aircraft, they will not be adept at figuring all the angles 
of light plane sales and service. That is the reason for 
the book; it will make starting in business as a light 
plane dealer or salesman as foolproof as possible. A 
complete bookkeeping system for the new dealer will be 
furnished so that he will be able to tell whether he is 
making money or losing it. 

In the belief that much of the current chatter about 
light planes is unjustified, the company wants to inform 
the public what the best functions of a light plane are. 
It recently completed a nationwide survey in which it 
was determined that about 60 per cent of the light planes 
sold in the immediate post-war era would be bought by 
rural dwellers. This was found to be true because of the 
greater utility of the plane in rural areas, for at least 
the first years after the war. Natural landing facilities 
are available in rural areas, farmers can use light planes 
for dusting crops, carrying produce to market, flying to 
cities with airports for needed parts for farm equipment. 


Anorner company finds that an entirely different 
group of persons is going after plane dealerships today, 
as compared with before the war, which indicates that 
the selling and servicing of light planes is expected to be 
a serious, profitable business after the war. Today wide- 
awake, promotion-minded men see in the personal plane 
picture the same future the first automobile salesman 
foresaw. The company is adding dealers to its list daily. 
Before the war the number ran between 500 and 600; 
after the war there will be one-third more. 

The company reports that considerable interest has 
been shown by large department stores in getting 
dealerships. It attributes this to the fact that the de- 
partment stores missed the boat as far as automobiles 
were concerned, and they don’t want to make the same 
mistake with personal planes. However, department 
store dealerships have certain inherent difficulties, in 
the company’s opinion. The only way a department 
store could manage such a dealership would be by 
maintaining airport facilities, pilots, etc., in addition 
to men on the floor to do the actual selling, which might 
prove highly impractical. The best bet for the depart- 
ment stores seems to be as a place for exhibiting the 
plane, and a tie-up might be made with the regular 
dealer. 

Insurance underwriters who are making a specialty 
of financing personal planes are a definite aid to per- 
sonal airplane ownership, according to the company. 
One insurance underwriter offers a package insurance 
plan to banks. Prospective purchasers go to the bank, 
which has the package plan showing exactly how much 
insurance must be carried on the owner, the plane, etc., 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Soon after its April issue had reached the West Coast, 
BANKING heard from RAyMOND R. FRaAzIER, adviser to 
the board of the Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle. Mr. FRAZIER, it seems, had promptly come across 
what seemed to be a misprint or other error in JOSEPH 
STtaGG LAWRENCE’S article on the Federal debt. Surely 
that “$4,000 billion” was a mistake! Mr. FRAZIER wanted 
to'be sure, so he wrote us good naturedly to ask “how 
come?” BANKING passed the letter along to Mr. Law- 
RENCE whose sparkling reply makes good reading, too. 

Subsequently the correspondence was sent to Professor 
Seymour E. Harris, of Harvard University, the eminent 
scholar mentioned by Mr. LAWRENCE. His extensive 
comment and the FRAZIER-LAWRENCE letlers follow: 


EAR BANKING: 
D I have had more than one headache over the 
use and abuse of a somewhat modern expedient 
in writing figures representing “dollars.” 

My last headache was caused by an article which 
appeared in your valued publication, April 1945 issue, 
and I couldn’t finish reading the article entitled, ‘The 
Coming $300 Billion Debt” by J. S. Lawrence. I got 
stalled and dizzy down near the end of the second column 
(page 42) where Mr. Lawrence says that “One eminent 
scholar has already demonstrated, at least to his own 
satisfaction, that the nation can carry a debt of $4,000 
billion with ease.” 

At that point I stopped reading the article, but when I 
get over my dizziness, I propose to tackle it again be- 
cause it contains a lot of interesting material. 

My thoughts are these: 

(1) $4,000 billion means four trillion dollars, doesn’t 
it? Or, am I really on the verge of insanity? 

(2) If I am right and I think I must be, then I ask: 
Why should Mr. Lawrence dignify that “eminent” 
anonymity who says this country can carry a debt of 
$4 trillion with ease? 
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(3) Maybe Mr. Lawrence didn’t read the proof: 
maybe his stenographer made a mistake. 

(4) Finally, my contention is that in any event 
Mr. Lawrence should be reprimanded,—or, his 
stenographer should be demoted; or, the “eminent 
scholar” needs a vacation; or, your proofreader 
should be'fired. 

I like BANKING but I just must get the above 
out of my system in order to continue to get 100 
per cent enjoyment out of your magazine. 

Yours very truly, 
RAYMOND R. FRAZIER 


DEAR BANKING: 


I HAVE read with interest and some alarm the 
letter from Mr. Frazier regarding his distress- 
ing confusion over the manner in which huge 
sums are expressed. He takes me to task for the state- 
ment, ‘One eminent scholar has already demonstrated, 
at least to his own satisfaction, that the nation can carry 
a debt of $4,000 billion with ease.”” Mr. Frazier demands, 
“Why should Mr. Lawrence dignify that ‘eminent’ 
anonymity who says this country can carry a debt of 
$4 trillion with ease?” I admit no particular purpose 
was served in dodging the identity of the “eminent 
scholar” who made this suggestion regarding the debt. 
He is Seymour E. Harris, professor of economics at 
Harvard, and I submit that when a man reaches this 
scholarly pinnacle at an institution like Harvard, the 
adjective “eminent” is appropriate. It does not imply 
my approval of his complacence regarding the size of 
our debt nor does it imply the approval of BANKING. 
Neither does this prejudice Mr. Frazier’s inference that 
Harvard may have made a mistake. 

Mr. Frazier confesses that these huge figures have 
him “stalled and dizzy.” I would like to assure him that 
he has lots of company. I am not sure what the antidote 
might be. Perhaps the most satisfactory would be the 
election of officials who do not believe in permanent 
deficits and who do not endow a huge public debt with 
positive virtue. As a solution I believe the foregoing 
more satisfactory than finding, via semantics, some less 
offensive and less hazardous expression for an astronom- 
ical debt. 

Mr. Frazier ends with the contention “that in any 
event Mr. Lawrence should be reprimanded,—or, his 
stenographer should be demoted; or, the ‘eminent 
scholar’ needs a vacation; or, your proofreader should 
be fired.” I meekly bow my head to accept the repri- 
mand. I dare not demote my stenographer because I 
am quite sure she would resign, nor would I suggest, 
with the manpower shortage what it is, that BANKING 
fire the proofreader. Regarding his other suggestion, 
to wit, that the “eminent scholar” should take a vaca- 
tion, I would make this much broader. Many of the 
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ideas which have come from the heads of “eminent 
scholars”’ in the past 10 or 12 years suggest that these 
jdeas should all be screened before being released. The 
American public would be happy to reward a new Edison 
who could contrive an automatic delouser or deodorizer 
for such ideas. 

I am all in favor of more BANKING subscribers with 
lower boiling points, and a larger volume of criticism of 
the articles which appear in BANKING. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH STAGG LAWRENCE 


DEAR BANKING: 


O. your kind invitation, I comment on the article by 
Mr. Lawrence in BANKING concerning our $300 billion 
debt as well as on the exchange of letters between 
Messrs. Lawrence and Frazier. 

My views on the public debt have been misquoted so 
many times—Mr. Lawrence is in good company, for the 
Saturday.Evening Post, The New York Times, the Herald 
Tribune, and many others have misquoted me—that I 
am glad of an opportunity to indicate what I really said. 
One case of misquotation is cumulative in its effect and 
the result of all of this is that I plan to write more fully 
on the subject later so that there can be no mistaking my 
views. 

First as to what I said and did not say. Mr. Lawrence 
quotes Dr. Moulton. Here is what Dr. Moulton actually 
said I wrote: “If, in a period of 50 years, we could attain 
a national income of $200 billion, plus the interest on 
government securities, then a public debt of $4,000 bil- 
lion ($4 trillion) might well be in the realm of possibil- 
ity.” (Moulton: “The New Philosophy of Public Debt,” 
page 70 and S. E. Harris: “Postwar Economic Prob- 
lems,” pages 178, McGraw-Hill, 5th printing.) 

Note Mr. Lawrence’s statement. “One eminent 
scholar has already demonstrated, at least to his own 
satisfaction, that the nation can carry a debt of $4,000 
billion with ease” (my italics, and note the with ease). Mr. 
Lawrence should have quoted Moulton accurately, or 
better still, should have looked at the original. There are 
extenuating circumstances for Mr. Lawrence’s error. He 
may have read similar misstatements in the press and 
elsewhere. . 

Second, as to the reason for the analysis of a $4,000 
billion debt. A doctor might well analyze the effects of a 
dose of sulfa on the human body and he might find 
that the average man, on given assumptions as to blood, 
metabolism, organs, etc., could absorb 100 grams of 
sulfa per day without loss of life. There might well be 
some untoward effects, however. The doctor who made 
this investigation would be doing a useful service. And 
he would indeed be a fool if he therefore recommended 
100 grams of sulfa unless the alternative of not taking 
sulfa was likely to be more harmful than consuming it. 
Similarly, the economist has a responsibility to investi- 
gate the debt potential of a country and the effects of 
large amounts of public debt on the economic (and even 
political) system. To say that under my assumptions a 
public debt of $4,000 billion is possible, is in fact not 
saying anything very novel. What is important is: 
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what are the possibilities of a debt of this proportion 
and what are its likely effects. And above all to study 
the issues raised by a debt of these proportions, or to 
assume conditions under which it might be borne, is far 
different from saying that the country should have a 
debt of these proportions, or that this writer would 
welcome it. 

Perhaps I started the practice of studying debt po- 
tential. There have been others since who have made 
similar estimates. Dr. Lerner, one of the country’s lead- 
ing economists, in an article in Social Research (1943, 
page 47) writes: “Suppose the national debt reaches the 
stupendous total of 10 thousand billion dollars (that is, 
10 trillion, $10,000,000,000,000) so that the interest on 
it is $300 billion a year. Suppose the real national income 
of goods and services which can be produced by the 
economy when fully employed is $150 billion. The inter- 
est alone, therefore, comes to twice the real national in- 
come. There is no doubt that a debt of this size would be 
called ‘unreasonable.’ But even in this fantastic case the 
payment of the interest constitutes no burden on so- 
ciety.” In a recent article (1944) in the American Eco- 
nomic Review, Dr. Domar discusses debt potentials 
which are vastly higher than those of Dr. Lerner or the 
writer. 

Third, I hasten to add that I do not subscribe to the 
view that public debt is zof a burden. I quote again from 
“Postwar Economic Problems”’: 

“. . In summary, the vulnerability of the economy 
to a large public debt will depend in no small part upon 
the other charges on the taxpayer; and the total of fixed 
charges on industry, inclusive of taxes, is not an irrele- 
vant consideration. Falling prices, moreover, would ac- 
centuate the dangers.” (page 173) 

* * * 

“The total charges on the economy must not be al- 
lowed to grow to a point where the national income be- 
gins to suffer seriously. Taxation, unfortunately, is a 
burden even if levied for financing transfer payments 
(e.g., for interest on the public debt): a country with a 
public debt of $100 billion is not so well off as a debtless 
country.” (page 173) 

*x* * 

“The proportion of the economic resources that can 
be taken by the Government depends upon the country’s 
wealth, income, and distribution of income; the nature 
of the society; the quality of the tax system; the ex- 
penditure pattern of the Government; and the attitude 
of the taxpayers toward the spending program.” (page 
175) 


* * * 
‘ 


‘, . . In no small part the final answer to the ques- 
tion of debt potential will be related to the income yield 
of public investments; and any adverse effects on private 
income should of course be taken into account.” (page 
181) 


* * * 


Do not these excerpts indicate that the views of “the 
eminent scholar” are not quite so wild as they are made 
out to be by writers who find it much easier to distort 
what is said, take passages out of context, etc., than to 
refute a position through the use of logic? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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WASHIN 


A.B.A. on Foreign Loans 


HERBERT BRATTER 


inexorably toward the victory that has been fore- 

ordained for us and our Allies. In the knowledge 
that this victory was ahead the United Nations none 
too soon began laying plans to calm the turbulence and 
restore the sort of world in which all peoples will be free 
to work and live harmoniously. In such a world and such 
an effort the United States necessarily must play an 
outstanding role, lending of its strength where strength 
is needed. This assignment Congress has been ponder- 
ing. And in this highly dramatic period the American 
Bankers Association has had a legislative task fully as 
important as any it has had since the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Whereas the wartime calls upon this country have 
been on a military basis, after the war (as indeed is al- 
ready commencing to be the case) they will be primarily 
on an economic basis. Special economic assistance to 
other nations hereafter will take the form mainly of 
loans and investments, rather than lend-lease and gifts. 
Hence there was held last year at Bretton Woods the in- 
ternational conference at which representatives of 44 
countries from all the war-torn continents met in a 
peaceful mountain valley to consider the “ experts’ 
plan” for post-war monetary and financial arrange- 
ments. Here, too, were drawn up measures to repeal the 
Johnson Act of 1934; the act aimed at war debt de- 
faulters; and the expansion of the Export-Import Bank 
—steps which in the aggregate will mean for this coun- 
try the lending and investing of as yet unknown billions 
of American funds. 


6) THE far western horizon we see the war moving 


Ir happened that the first of these post-war financial 
programs to obtain formal Congressional consideration 
was the Bretton Woods program. Because the A.B.A. 
saw in the proposed Fund important structural weak- 
nesses and disadvantages for this country, and because 
an expression of its opinion naturally was sought, the 
Association made its views public. This at once pro- 
voked a controversy in which the A.B.A.’s position gen- 


erally was misunderstood, and often was deliberately 
misrepresented by persons whose positions enabled them 
materially to influence public opinion. The A.B.A., how- 
ever, abstained from the blitzkrieg of propaganda, pri- 
marily for reasons connected with the financing of the 
war. The A.B.A. from time to time did find it necessary, 
none the less, to clarify its stand in appearances before 
Congressional committees and in replies to inquiries of 
newspaper correspondents and others. The highlights 
of the Association’s position and activities in relation to 
post-war lending policies may be worth recording here. 

It should be noted that the A.B.A. has all along stated 
and reiterated its support of the main purposes of the 
Bretton Woods program, of the Export-Import Bank 


A.B.A. President Burgess testifying before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee on the Bretton Woods program 
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expansion, and of the Johnson Act repeal. The A.B.A. 
sought only to protect the United States and its citizens 
from what seemed to it to be obvious dangers. In testi- 
fying before the House and Senate committees on the 
Bretton Woods and Export-Import Bank legislation, 
the A.B.A. witnesses consistently adhered to its two 
main objectives: (1) To bring about such changes in the 
legislation as to help the managements of the Fund and 
Bank and of the Export-Import Bank do their jobs most 
effectively; and (2) to educate somewhat Congress and 
the public on these complicated matters. 

While the A.B.A. has not succeeded in bringing about 
all the simplification and safeguarding it sought to ac- 
complish in the case of the Bretton Woods Fund, its 
officers are satisfied that the program evolved from the 
several hearings is in various ways a distinct improve- 
ment over the original proposal and that in the process 
the A.B.A. has helped make clear what these issues and 
safeguards are. Moreover, it is felt that, due to the 
hearings, the administrators of the Fund and Bank and 
the expanded Export-Import Bank are likely to be par- 
ticularly careful in avoiding some of the dangers pointed 
out by A.B.A. witnesses. 

Had the A.B.A. been consulted by the Treasury De- 
partment from the beginning, the program surely would 
have been different, and much of the recent public con- 
troversy over the Fund would have been avoided. Had 
the Congress adopted more of the Association’s recom- 
mendations, the Bretton Woods program would be 
financially sounder. Even in its present form, the A.B.A. 
states, the International Monetary Fund will with 
proper management serve a useful purpose, although it 
will need constant watching and assistance on the part of 
Congress and the public. 


As long ago as September 1943 the A.B.A. published 
its basic views on international financial policy in the 
form of a report by its Economic Policy Commission 
entitled, ‘The Place of the United States in the Post- 
War Economy.” That report urged collaboration among 
nations to restore currency stability through an inter- 
national institution. On the subject of our making credit 
and capital available abroad, the report recommended 
that international credits should be made for sound pur- 
poses, in reasonable amounts, and with expectation of 
repayment. This is still the A.B.A. view. 

After the Bretton Woods Conference the A.B.A. in 
collaboration with other associations of bankers gave 
intensive study to the proposals for a world Fund and 
a world Bank and in February 1945 there was published 
a document, “Practical International Financial Organ- 
ization Through Amendments to Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals,” containing the results of that study. This docu- 
ment constituted the report of committees of three 
major banking organizations, including the A.B.A. 

In this report the committees expressed the view that 
the Fund as drafted at Bretton Woods was unsound and 
that it would increase the already grave danger of in- 
flation, delay fundamental economic adjustments, and 
fail to protect the principles and interests of the United 
States and her citizens. They expressed the belief that 
the simplified program described above would accom- 
Plish the desired purposes more effectively and with 
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ACME 


Brigadier General Leonard P. Ayres, left, and W. L. Hemingway 
at the House committee hearing 


much less danger. The report contained three general 
recommendations: 
(1) That the capital funds of the Export-Import Bank be in- 
creased to $2 billion; first to provide means for meeting promptly 
deserving credit needs prior to the setting up of an International 
Bank and to enable the United States to make loans in which 
this country has special interests and which can be made more 
effectively through a national institution than through an inter- 
national body. 
(2) That the Johnson Act and any analogous provisions in the 
Neutrality Act now standing in the way of private loans to cer- 
tain foreign countries be repealed. 
(3) That the Bretton Woods plan for an International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development be adopted, but altered by 
eliminating the Fund and instead assigning its proposed duties 
to the Bank. 


The House Banking and Currency Committee hear- 
ings on the Bretton Woods program in March and April 
1945 gave the Association an opportunity to express its 
views in detail. Four witnesses presented testimony per- 
sonally, President W. Randolph Burgess, Former Pres- 
ident W. L. Hemingway, Leon Fraser and Brigadier 
General Leonard P. Ayres. A fifth A.B.A. witness, whose 
testimony could not be heard by the committee, was W. 
Latimer Gray. Subsequently President Burgess made 
several addresses and other public statements in ex- 
planation of the A.B.A.’s efforts to safeguard and clarify 
the Fund. The June issue of BANKING on page 117 car- 
ried excerpts from President Burgess’ address before the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, in 
which he reiterated the A.B.A.’s intention to insist upon 
those changes and safeguards it regarded as essential. 

Following the March testimony, the Administrative 
Committee and other committees of the Association 
meeting in New York in April, agreed as a practical mat- 
ter to emphasize safeguards to the operation of the Fund 
rather than merging the Fund into the Bank, as was 
originally advocated. 

(CONTINUED ‘ON PAGE 114) 
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A Non-Banker Tells — 


How to Meet Socialized Credit 


MILO F. SNYDER 


MR. SNYDER, comptroller of Ampco Metal, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, has had experience in banking and as an invest- 
ment counselor. 


INANCING institutions, particularly banks, invest- 
Prrex houses and insurance companies, are facing a 

promising and profitable future if they see their op- 
portunities and join hands to finance American industry 
on a sound, cooperative basis. Failing to meet this op- 
portunity and responsibility of working together as a 
team, they face the possibility of much greater inroads 
from government competition. It is probably not unusual 
to find both the greatest opportunities and the greatest 
dangers running side by side, so nearly equal that only a 
slight breath of additional weight on one side could throw 
the balance and influence the post-war trend vitally. 

At least five government departments or agencies to- 
day are attempting to take a part in post-war financing, 
for one or another avowed reason, all of which infer 
inadequacy of the present banking system. Right now, 
the RFC, the Department of Commerce, the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, the Federal Reserve Board and 
the U.S. Treasury are sponsoring or at least contemplat- 
ing legislation to permit them to enter or expand their 
positions in the post-war financing field. Perhaps the 
RFC has the jump on the others, and certainly its recent 
offer to take 75 per cent of any bank loan up to $250,000 
is an aggressive and perspicacious step. Very likely many 
bankers welcome this cooperation from the RFC, and 
certainly all realize it is a great simplification over pre- 
war RFC loaning policies and methods. 

However, it may be a mistake to welcome it. The 
banking industry should prefer to stand on its own feet 
and prove that it is able to serve our economic system 
competently. With aggressive management, banks, se- 
curity dealers and insurance companies could provide 
capital to all businesses, large or small, which merit 
financing; and it is doubtful if taxpayers’ funds should 
be risked on loans or equity capital that does not justify 
funds from independent financing institutions. By ag- 
gressive management is meant that type which will seek 
places to do financing and will use business judgment in 
discerning opportunities, even though the company 
needing finances is not triple-A quality. It is not inferred 
that foolhardy financing should be done, but the old- 
school banker with the glass eyes will not do the job in 
this post-war era, and continuance of his methods will 
assure success of the growth of government agencies. 

It might be well to review some of the other govern- 
ment financing developments: 


(1) All are well acquainted with the “V,” “VT” and 
46 


“T” loans, which unquestionably filled a war-created 
need that probably could have been met only by the 
Government assuming a major part of the risks. 
(2) The proposed GI loans are still nebulous, and 
their position in the post-war period is undiscernible. 
(3) There is a possibility that the Federal Reserve 
banks may move into the financing picture more heavily, 
For example, a bill, known as H.R. 2994, introduced by 
Representative Randolph, is aimed at providing: 
for the reconversion of small industry to civilian production, to 
expedite the reentry into business of small business men whose 
businesses have been curtailed or closed because of war emergen- 
cies, to aid men and women of our armed forces and others who 
desire to enter into business on their own after the war, and to 
encourage the free flow of American capital into small-and- 
intermediate-sized enterprises, by the establishment of a perma- 
nent Small Business Finance Corporation within the Federal 
Reserve System to assist financing institutions in making short- 


and-long-term credit available to small-and-intermediate-sized 
enterprises. 


The Small Business Finance Corporation to be set up 
would have $125,000,000 of government capital, and 
would be authorized to issue debentures, bonds, notesor 
other obligations to the extent of $1,000,000,000, which 
obligations would be tax free. Of course, it is further 
authorized to borrow from Federal Reserve banks. 

This institution would be much more than a commer- 
cial bank, as it could make loans, could purchase the 
preferred stock of a business, or could discount other 
types of securities, as well as make loans to financing 
institutions, such loans to be secured by preferred stock 
or other obligations. Incidentally, it would be able to 
sidestep the SEC on either the acquisition or disposal of 
any of the securities which it handles, so that preferred 
stock issues, as well as bond issues, of moderate-sized 
corporations (which are difficult to market today because 
of SEC regulations) could be marketed through this 
institution without that trouble and expense. 

Naturally, with almost unlimited low cost credit funds 
available to it, and no taxes to pay, it could be a tough 
competitor for all members of the finance community. 

So much for the threatening side of the picture. The 
bright side has as many gay colors as the other has dis- 
mal shades. Furthermore, it does not require any major 
alterations or reconversions of the present system, or any 
new financial set-ups or corporations, as all of the ma- 
chinery is available—it needs only proper coordination. 

Banks have learned a good deal from the war era, 
which knowledge, added to their previous training and 
experience, should place them in a position to be the 
leaders in amalgamating and coordinating the whole 
financial structure into a smoothly operating piece of 
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(The banker knows the customer best. He deals 

with him daily, and knows his innermost 
financial, management and production or mer- 
chandising problems and prospects. A business 
should be able to approach its banker as a coun- 
selor, with all types of financial matters. The bank, 
in turn, knowing the business, should be in a posi- 
tion to determine what type of financing is needed. 
The banker could then call in the investment dealer 
and/or the insurance company and plan a com- 
plete financial set-up to supply all three types of 
capital requirements over a period of years, rather 
than require a customer to approach the three dif- 
ferent types of financial institutions as his indi- 
vidual needs arise. 


machinery which will take care of all meritorious capital 
and credit needs. Some members of the banking system 
have made tentative but isolated attempts to meet not 
only the old short-term credit needs, but also the longer- 
term credit needs. Some insurance companies have also 
approached banks for mutual cooperation. Enterprising 
and alert security dealers, for years, have approached 
banks and insurance companies in particular cases. 

But it would appear that all have failed to realize fully 
that they are gears in the transmission system between 
the producing engine of our economy and the distribu- 
tion system, or consumer. These gears, just as in your 
car, should be coordinated to fit together smoothly at a 
touch of the hand, each to do its special job and not to 
clash and grind against the others. The recognition of 
this fact would quickly and effectively mesh them so 
that no one of the three major branches of financing 
would feel frustrated when presented with financial 
problems not in its sphere or would feel obliged to turn 
away any type of financing prospect, when approached. 

All business enterprises at various times need short- 
term working capital, interim financing for longer-term 
working capital or equipment purchases, and, at less 
frequent periods, equity financing or long-term borrowed 
funds. Why should any business be required to look to 
the commercial bank for its short-term funds, but have 
to find longer-term financing through some form of par- 
tial payment purchasing plan, and, at rarer intervals, 
seek equity financing in the strange (to business) en- 
vironment of Wall Street, La Salle Street or the equiva- 
lent? On long-term borrowings, the insurance companies 
have heretofore remained largely aloof, expecting some 
investment dealer, or possibly a bank, to seek them out 
and sell them on such issues. Why shouldn’t these three 
join hands in arranging a complete blue print for the 
financing of a company? And why shouldn’t the banker 
be the leader in such a unification of service? 
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All too often, the banker attempts to do the job alone, 
by stretching his normal short-term credit function, and 
spoils what would have been a good deal for the invest- 
ment dealer. It is a case of the low gear putting astrain 
on itself and the engine by trying to do the intermediate 
gear’s job. The investment dealer is equally as biased or 
self-centered if he gets the victim first, and probably the 
insurance company would be, too, but it rarely gets the 
chance. Periodic refinancing, with over-emphasis on one 
or another extreme, is not the kind of service that is 
going to meet the many financial requirements of all 
sizes of businesses during the post-war period. 

Just to give you one recent example, the following 
abbreviated and disguised balance sheet is presented: 


Assels 
Cash. 
Accounts receivable. ..... 
Inventories 


$ 950,000 


Total current assets..... 
Fixed assets (Net) 


Torta ASSETS 


Liabilities and Net Worth 
Accrued liabilities, including taxes & renegotiation 
ist Mortgage sinking fund payments. 


$ 300,000 
1,300,000 
75,000 


. $1,675,000 


Total current liabilities 

lst mortgage 5°% bonds due ’51. 

6% preferred stock............... 


This company was refinanced by a security dealer, 
with a new issue of preferred stock, which money will 
cost the company 8 per cent and netted it only $500,000. 
These funds were largely used to pay off some of its 
bonds and to add less than $100,000 to working capital. 
The company, which has a prospective post-war busi- 
ness of $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 in annual sales, with a 
well-diversified line of products nicely divided between 
consumer and industrial customers, needs working capi- 
tal and a strong banking connection. It would appear 
that the company paid too much for its equity capital, 
and that a much better job could have been done if the 
investment dealer, the banker and an insurance company 
representative had seated themselves around the table. 
Certainly, with the type of post-war prospects this com- 
pany has, a banker could have arranged a credit line 
which would have taken care of part of the working 
capital requirements over a period of five years. 

Considering the asset picture and a record of earnings 
which covered bond interest a minimum of 10 times an- 
nually in recent years, an insurance company could have 
refinanced the bonds with longer maturities at a lower 
rate. The investment dealer could have offered a much 
more attractive equity security, the funds of which could 
have flowed into working capital or possibly plant addi- 
tions or improvements, and at a much lower cost to the 
company. In this case, the intermediate gear tried to be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 109) 
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Mr. JOuURNEAY is vice-president of The Purse Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


ERE is an old legend built around a discussion be- 
tween a famous manufacturer and a representative 
of an advertising agency which was seeking his ac- 
count. In the course of the conversation the manufac- 
turer remarked, “But you folks don’t seem to know 
much about our product.” “That’s true,” replied the 
representative, ‘““‘but we know a great deal about the 
people who can buy it.’”’ He got the business. 

The nature of trust business, its legal aspects, the con- 
fidential relationships, the delicate personal angles, 
make an advertising copy writer’s familiarity with trust 
service more or less imperative. However, I subscribe to 
the theory that it is fully as necessary to know a lot 
about the people who are potential customers of trust 
institutions. 


What Makes [7 ECAUSE of this belief, I occasion- 
Prospects Tick ally devote two or three days to 

frank and friendly talks with se- 
lected groups of trust prospects. While I do not make 
these surveys as a representative of the trust institution, 
I always have the full cooperation of the trust officer. He 
is as eager as I am to know what makes his prospects 
tick. So he willingly gives me a cross-section of the list of 
prospects on his mailing list. It is this group that I inter- 
view. Experience has taught me that most of the people 
selected are what might be called ‘tough prospects,” 
people of means who, for one reason or another, the 
trust men hesitate to contact. This makes my task a bit 
more difficult. At the same time, it increases the value of 
the survey, since this group discloses the negative side of 
the picture as well as the positive. Dr. Gallup has proved 
that tests need not be monumental, and I have found 
that the number of people possible to interview in two 
days’ time will give an accurate picture of the attitude 
of all the people on the bank’s mailing list. 

My latest survey was made in a progressive mid- 
western city of 75,000. It is a prosperous community 
with many manufacturing plants, successful profes- 
sional people and a university. The trust department on 
whose prospects I called is thoroughly competent and 
ably staffed. The prospects had been receiving direct 
mail advertising regularly for 16 months, without re- 
sponding. The average age of the group was about 60 
years. They are assumed to have substantial estates. 

People in this city, as elsewhere, are normally friendly 
and courteous. In the main, they like to be interviewed. 
When I explained the purpose of my visit—to get their 
opinions and suggestions on the trust advertising—they 
were most cooperative. And since I was an “out of 
towner”’ and had nothing to sell, they talked with me 
about their affairs perhaps more freely than they would 
to their home-town banker. 
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Surveying ‘Trust Prospects 


ALBERT JOURNEAY 


The interviews varied from 20 minutes to an hour and 
a half. They were made in factories, homes, and offices, 
In several instances, I talked with husbands and wives 
together. The interviews were kept on the track by 
means of a carefully worked-out questionnaire. The 
opening questions were simple and required only a 
“ves” or “no” answer. By the time I had arrived at 
the more personal inquiries, the prospect had warmed 
up and was usually surprisingly frank in discussing his 
personal situation and in voicing opinions. 


Keen Interest ERHAPS in an earlier day, when 
in Subject Z estate settlement was simpler, 

there was a certain amount of resist- 
ance to trust advertising, but today there is little or 
none. All of this group indicated that they liked to re- 
ceive informative material. Taxes, plus the effect of the 
advertising, has aroused a keen interest in the subject 
and made them estate conscious. 

All of those contacted had carefully read the letters, 
folders, and booklets mailed to them by the bank. This 
further demonstrated that people are keenly interested 
in their estates, and in receiving information about the 
protection of their property and its application to the 
needs of their dependents. 

If further proof of these statements is needed, it will 
be found in the fact that over 40 per cent of the people 
on the mailing list had been prompted by the advertising 
to seek further information about the service of the 
trust department. 

In other surveys, I have found that “cost of doing 
business” with a trust institution was the béte noire. 
People didn’t know what this cost was, but somehow 
had come to believe that it would consume a major por- 
tion of their estates. Possibly this was the result of ad- 
vertising that discussed the shrinkage of estates. In this 
survey, no one appeared to be concerned about costs. 
This may be because recently people have become accus- 
tomed to being asked, “Do you have this article?,” with 
the price of secondary importance. Or the question of 
cost may have been satisfactorily answered in the recent 
advertising. 


The Matter 
of Yield 


HE MAJOR objection to naming 4 
trust institution appeared to be a 
lack of confidence in the banker’s abil- 
ity to select safe investments with a reasonable yield. 
Probably if this group had been younger, this objection 
would not have been so common. But many of these 
people remembered the time when banks had bond de- 
partments and any bank officer was as free with tips on 
the market as were customers’ men. Some of them had 
bought stocks and mortgages on this advice, and still 
nursed the memory of their losses. 
While the trust department for which I was making 
the study had had no part in this picture, it reaped the 
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harvest sown in the pre-depression years. In fact it 
had had, since 1934, a record of success in building up 
principal as well as in securing satisfactory income in 
those trusts in which it had investment discretion. But 
the trust prospects were unfamiliar with this record or of 
the manner in which trust funds are invested today. 

The survey disclosed a tremendous opportunity for 
increasing the volume of the trust department’s busi- 
ness. I feel certain that with only two exceptions, the 
people in this group would benefit through naming the 
bank as their executor-trustee. Several, who either had 
retired from business or were in the professions, could 
advantageously use either an agency or a living trust. 
The two whom I classed as non-prospects had grown 
sons who were successful, who were to share equally in 
the estates, and who were named as co-executors. 

In several instances, the prospect had a short will 
leaving everything to his wife and naming her executrix. 
This, despite the fact that the estate, or what was left of 
it, would ultimately go to grown sons or daughters. Some 
business owners had not provided for the perpetuation 
of the business or its disposition. Others had old wills 
and, while they intended to change them, were pro- 
crastinating. In only a few instances did I gain the 
impression that a modern and effective estate plan had 


been set up to provide for the transfer of the property at 
death. 


Estate Planning 


be the first interview, I was 
Badly Needed 


impressed by the great need 
of competent estate-planning—not 
only because of the benefit to the estates, but also be- 
cause it is necessary to offer these people a definite and 
better plan before we can expect many of them to alter 
their present plans, ineffective though these present 
plans may be. 

I was further impressed by the fact that some mem- 
bers of the local bar, while doubtless capable legal advis- 
ers, were not competent estate advisers, since they were 
not over-familiar with estate taxes or with modern 
estate-planning. The legal profession is itself coming to 
recognize this state of affairs and, in many communities, 
is attempting to remedy it through education of its 
members. Rene Wormser, prominent authority on wills, 
in a lecture before the Cincinnati Law Institute under 
the auspices of the Cincinnati Bar Association, sums up 
the situation as follows: 

“. .. it seems to be the unfortunate fact that most 
lawyers, busy with general practice, have not given to 
the fundamentals of estate planning the attention they 
merit. 

“Every general practitioner should know his estate 
planning, and the difficulties of the subject are not great 
enough to excuse him for ignoring it. The study required 
to become oriented in the subject of estate planning will 
reap rewards to the lawyer and save many a client from 
foul or disastrous planning.” 


By-Products of Wi the main objective of my 


the Survey interviews was to gather in- 

formation to guide in the preparation 
of this trust department’s advertising, there were cer- 
tain by-products. One of these was an opportunity to do 
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Questions for Trust Prospects 


Have you been reading the folders and letters sent 
by the First National Bank & Trust Company? 


Did the letters, folders, or booklets make a stronger 
impression? 


Did they give you a good picture of the benefits of 
trust service to your family? 


Did the character of the advertising, its physical 
form, copy treatment, cause you to think well of the 
bank? 


Do you like to receive informative material of this 
kind? 


Did you understand that the bank would analyze 
your estate without charge? 


Are you familiar with the investment procedure of 
the trust department? 


Has anyone from the bank contacted you on this 
matter? 


Is your will up to date? 


Would your wife object to naming the bank as 
executor? 


Have you considered naming the bank as executor- 
trustee? 


Have you any suggestions as to information such 
as estate taxes you would like to have to aid you in 
considering problems concerning your own estate? 


some indirect selling for the bank. This, of course, I did 
only when invited by direct questions. Usually these 
questions concerned investment procedure, the possibil- 
ity of injecting flexibility into the trust, the tax situa- 
tion, methods of perpetuating a business or the arduous 
duties of the executor. 

Another obvious by-product was that these people 
will naturally watch future trust advertising with par- 
ticular interest and will be more keenly aware of estate 
problems. Still another is that, without violating any 
confidences, I was able to give the trust officer a report 
on each of the people contacted and to suggest which of 
these I considered to be real prospects. Some of these 
need only normal cultivation, while others are tough 
nuts to crack, and will require the most resourceful sell- 
ing. I will be surprised if the bank does not ultimately 
secure business from nearly half of those contacted. 

There is so much to be learned from even a simple sur- 
vey that I wonder why bank executive officers don’t 
more frequently go into the highways and byways and 
so feel the public’s pulse. Occasionally we find a banker 
who does this, but he is the exception that tests the rule. 
Most officers are content to depend on the gift “to see 
oursels as others see us.” Too often, the gift paints a 
misleading picture, one in which we see only that which 
we hope to be true. . 
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THE VIEW FROM HERE 


the Federal Housing Administration, has an ex- 

tensive record as FHA State Director for Michi- 
gan behind him. Under Mr. Foley’s direction more than 
110,000 home mortgages were insured by FHA in Michi- 
gan to make it one of the leading states in FHA volume 
of insurance, while its loss ratio was one of the lowest in 
the country. 


Rite M. Fotey of Detroit, new Commissioner of 


x * 


“Termination Coordination Committees” comprising 
War, Navy and civilian government officials are now 
conducting informative termination talks with con- 
tractors in 21 areas—an interchange of opinion on un- 
winding war orders. 

Internal Revenue authorities have approved a plan 
whereby business can obtain a five year advance as- 
surance on treatment of depreciation for income and 
excess profits tax deductions—regarded important 
post-war aid. 

Eventual revaluation of the Canadian dollar to par 
with U. S. currency is now widely discussed from eco- 
nomic, financial and political viewpoints. There is much 
“bullishness” about Canada. 

* 

Unclaimed accounts—the perpetual headache of 
savings bankers—are also troubling the Treasury 
which has established special facilities for undeliv- 
erable bonds and savings bond funds. 

The “ bank-agent”’ plan for post-war consumer financ- 
ing may look promising to bankers and insurance men, 
but finance companies are in the ring, too. Commercial 
Credit Company has taken out a life group contract 
with Prudential to cover the lives of all instalment 
customers. 

* 

Investment bankers report a good response, generally, 
for the small flood of bond and stock issues appearing 
since conclusion of the Seventh War Loan. 

xk * 

In addition to rumors about eventual changes in 
Canadian and sterling exchange rates in relation to the 
U.S. dollar, foreign traders are bringing pressure for a 
change in the official and artificial French franc rate, 
from 50 to 100 francs to the dollar. 

x 

Negotiations are in progress between the Treasury 
and the French Government which would defrost under 
a general license frozen French funds here at the dis- 
cretion of Paris authorities. It would be the first major 
unfreezing operation. 

x * 

Tires to outlast the car is one of the chief post-war 
aims of rubber chemists and engineers, according to 
John W. Thomas, chairman of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company. 
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While conclusive evidence is still lacking, the Federal 
Reserve Board’s increase of margin requirements from 
50 to 75 per cent did not impede stock price rises. The 
step was regarded as a move to forestall reviewers of 
history later saying board did nothing to stem “infla- 
tionary market.” 

x * 

Although many banks in outlying sections observe 
Saturday closings during the Summer, institutions in 
the larger centers decided this year not to follow the 
precedent-breaking move of the New York Stock and 
Curb Exchanges to suspend trading that day. There 
is some talk of a national five-day bank week after 
the war. 

Executives in the savings field are watching anxiously 
what they believe is a slow-down in the rate of popular 
savings as a result of cutbacks and layoffs in certain war 
production areas. 

x * 

A decline in the average yield of bank held securities 
below 1 per cent and the time when government holdings 
of commercial banks will account for more than 80 per 
cent of their assets, was forecast by Joseph Stagg Law- 
rence, economist of the Empire Trust Company, New 
York. 

k 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has issued seven-year 
permits dividing North Atlantic air routes among Pan 
American Airways, Transcontinental and Western Air, 
and American Export Airlines, thus settling the ques- 
tion in favor of competition among American lines. 

xk 


The Federal Reserve Board, effective September 1, 
will increase the limitation on investments in common 
trust funds from $25,000 to $50,000. The Committee on 
Common Trust Funds of the A.B.A. Trust Division 
recommended raising the limitation last year. 

x 
In a history-making rise, resources of the 20 
largest commercial banks in the U.S. have more than 
doubled since June 30, 1939, when they amounted to 
21.4 billion. As of June 30, 1945 resources of the 
top 20 were in excess of $43.5 billion, an increase of 
$22.2 billion in the six years. Deposits in the same 
period mounted from $19.1 billion to $40.6 billion. 

x * 

Some 300 concerns in the Midwest, including 22 in- 
vestment firms and banks, have pledged themselves to 
make available to veterans a minimum of 25 per cent of 
post-war jobs in their companies. 

x * 

More trouble for tax evaders is ahead. To police tax 
collections from more than 50 million taxpayers, the 
Treasury is recruiting a force of 5,000 additional in- 
vestigators and of 5,000 to 6,000 other persons to do 
office work in relation to the tax collecting program. 
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WILLIAM H. BUTTERFIELD 


Mr. BUTTERFIELD is chairman of the Business Com- 
munication Department, University of Oklahoma. His 
“How to Write Letters Right” was published in July 
BANKING. 


I wish to advise and beg to state 

That yours has arrived of recent date. 

Since contents of same were to me addressed, 
I hasten to answer your valued request. 
Herewith enclosed is the data you mention; 

I hope it will merit your kind attention. 

Your prompt reply, please permit me to state, 
Should be sent to the writer at an early date. 
So I hope you will not delay it unduly, 

And I wish to remain, yours very truly. 


ES, all of us know the sing-song style of the human 

YY automaton, who dictates his letters in the business 
jargon of the Grover Cleveland era. He thinks 
letter writing is very simple; and it is, the way he does 
it. He uses the same set of bewhiskered expressions for 
all occasions—to grant a loan, to decline a request for 
a donation to charity, to thank a new patron for opening 
an account, to congratulate an associate upon a promo- 
tion. He goes merrily along, writing letters that indicate 
the mental development of a 10-year-old boy, muffing 
one business opportunity after another because of his 
complete incompetence in expressing himself on paper. 
The chronic use of hackneyed language in business 
letters is invariably the result of either ignorance or 
laziness on the part of the writer. The firm that employs 
such a person to handle its correspondence, or even 
permits him to do so occasionally, is perhaps even more 
censurable than the person himself. An incompetent 
janitor or caretaker would be fired; but too often the 
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inefficient business correspondent sails smoothly along, 
drawing a good salary for bungling the public relations 
opportunities of his firm. 

The use of rubber-stamp phrases handicaps a business 
letter in many ways. It sacrifices clearness to confusion 
and misunderstanding; it robs the letter of the “human”’ 
quality; it results in clumsy, involved sentences; it 
wastes words and makes the message longer than 
necessary. 

Here is a typical example of push-button methods in 
letter writing. This specimen was used by a banking 
institution to welcome newcomers to the community: 


Dear Mr. Davidson: 

It has just been brought to my attention that you are 
in the process of establishing your residence in this com- 
munity. Permit me to take this opportunity, on behalf of 
the entire personnel of the First National Bank, to con- 
vey to you our cordial welcome both to this city and to 
this bank. 

Both the writer and the other members of this organi- 
zation extend to you a sincere invitation to pay us a visit 
at your earliest convenience, for it is our desire to make 
available to you any helpful service which we are in a 
position to render, whether in the nature of a specific 
banking convenience or general information which will 
be useful to you in establishing your new home in this 
community. 

If you should also wish to favor us with your account, 
we assure you that we should appreciate an opportunity 
to serve you in this way, and it would be our earnest 
endeavor to render the best of banking service at all 
times, thereby making your association with this bank a 
source of both pleasure and profit to you. 

Cordially yours, 


Tae 184 words that went into this message can be cut 
more than one-third by merely eliminating the verbiage 
—the excess baggage that only serves to make reading 
difficult. Here is a 115-word revision (a cut of 37.5 per 
cent in length) which reads far more easily and more 
convincingly: 


Dear Mr. Davidson: 

Today I learned that you are establishing your home 
i I should like to extend to you a cordial 
welcome to this community and to the First National 
Bank. 

Whenever any of the bank officers can be of assistance 
to you, I hope you will pay us a visit. I should also like to 
meet you personally, and to provide any service or in- 
formation which will be helpful to you in establishing 
your home here. 

Later on, if you should decide to make the First Na- 
tional your bank, it would be a pleasure to serve you. We 
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would do our best to make all your dealings with us both 
pleasant and profitable to you. 
Cordially yours, 


The extent to which a trite-expression addict can be- 
come entangled in his own sentence structure is almost 
beyond belief. It would be fitting punishment if all who 
depend upon stereotyped phrases in letter writing were 
forced to diagram a few of their own sentences. Un- 
tangle, if you can, the first two sentences in a letter 
written by a bank vice-president: 


Dear Mr. Stearns: 

Replying to your letter of recent date, which has just 
come to my attention, I wish to advise that due to the 
fact that the first half of January is our busiest season of 
the entire year, it will no doubt be some little time before 
we shall be in a position to gather and forward to you the 
data requested in your letter, the contents of which have 
been carefully noted. However, at the earliest possible 
date we shall endeavor to assemble same in accordance 
with your request, and I wish to inform you that the 
above will be forwarded to you under separate cover in 
the course of the next two or three weeks, which is the 
best we can do in view of the circumstances described 
above. 


The writer of the preceding paragraph used 130 words 
to make his meaning just as difficult as possible for the 
reader to ferret out. All that he said could have been 
expressed clearly and simply in 41 words, as follows: 


Dear Mr. Stearns: 

Thank you for your letter of December 27. Just as 
soon as the first-of-the-year rush is over, we shall gladly 
compile the information you requested. You may expect 
to receive it within the next two or three weeks. 


The opening and closing paragraphs of a letter are 
especially susceptible to the word-wasting methods of 
the rubber-stamp letter writer. And no two spots have 
as much strategic value as these two. The opening 
pitches the tone of the entire letter; it should also get 
the reader’s attention and arouse his interest in the 
message. The closing, on the other hand, represents the 
climax of the letter; it should leave the reader thinking 
about the most important point emphasized in the 
message. 

But to the human robot, equipped with his automatic 
language, the beginning and concluding paragraphs 
merely offer two more opportunities to pack the letter 
with threadbare expressions. Here are two more exam- 
ples of opening paragraphs, each accompanied by a 
couple of simplified versions: 


Trite: Yours of the 21st inst. has just come to hand, in 
answer to which I wish first to state that same is 
duly appreciated by the writer. (27 words) 
Clear and 
simple: Thank you for your letter of July 21. (8 words) 
or 
Your letter of July 21 is much appreciated. 
(8 words) 


The following actual specimens of closing paragraphs 
are also accompanied by revisions into simple English: 


Trite: Hoping that we shall have further opportunities 


to be of service to you in the near future, and as- 
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“Write Like a Human Being” 


Here are some suggestions by Mr. Butterfield on 
letter writing: 


Bz friendly and write like a human being. Don’t be 
afraid that a cordial tone will jeopardize your executive 
dignity. Instead, it will win friends for your bank. 

Evidence genuine interest in the reader’s problem. 
Show a sincere desire to help him solve it. 

Think your letter through before you begin to dic- 
tate. Determine your objective, and decide upon the 
best method of reaching it. 

Translate your message into terms of the reader’s 
interests. Show him how your proposition or suggestion 
will be advantageous to him. 

Eliminate all unnecessary words. Any word that 
makes no contribution to the meaning of a statement 
is a handicap to your letter. 

Read your mail carefully before you undertake to 
answer it. Carelessness in reading a letter leads to the 
faults of oversight and omission in your reply. 

Beware of negative words, such as dissatisfied, com- 
plaint, and objection. They give your whole letter a 
negative tone, and often they irritate the reader. 

Avoid trite expressions. They rob your letter of per- 
sonality. They also confuse the reader. 

Never begin or close your letter with a participle or 
prepositional construction. These weak-kneed openings 
and closings waste important positions in the letter. 

Know your facts. Gather all the available informa- 
tion relevant to your subject, and be sure it is correct. 

Leave nothing to conjecture on the part of the reader. 
Make your letter complete in detail, so your reader will 
have all the facts before him. 

Explain your reason for declining a request, or for any 
other action that will disappoint the reader. Courteous 
explanation takes the sting out of a refusal. 

Try to answer an inquiry or request the day you 
receive it. Whatever may be the content of your reply, 
promptness will make it more effective. 

Try to visualize your reader as you write to him. If 
you were in his shoes, how would you react to the letter 
you have written? 

End your letter on a constructive note. Leave the 
reader with a thought that is positive, not negative. 

Read your important letters when they come back 
from the stenographer for your signature. Don’t trust 
to luck; make sure that vital facts and figures are 
correct. 

Sign your letters yourself whenever possible. When 
your secretary signs them for you, the personal touch 
is lost. 


suring you again of our pleasurein accommodating 
you, I am, (29 words) 
Clear and ; 
simple: It was a pleasure to accommodate you. We shall 
hope for other opportunities to serve you soon. 
(17 words) 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Building for the Future 


So You Want to Buy a House 


MILES L. COLEAN 


Mr. COLEAN says this is “a rank outsider’s idea of the 
kind of talk he would liked to have heard from his banker 
when, in the dim past, he first explored the mysteries of 
getting into debt for a house.” 


one of the things this bank is here for. But before 

we talk about your proposition, there are a few 
things about the banking business that every borrower 
ought to keep in mind. 

First, banking is a business—a pretty strict and exact- 
ing sort of business. It is a business of selling the use of 
money, just as the drive-yourself car outfit sells the use 
of an automobile or the hardware store sells the use of a 
floor polisher. In order to stay in business, the bank must 
get a fee for the use of the money and it must get its 
money back. 

There is one important difference, however, between 
a banker and the other people mentioned. The money 
he lends is not his own, but other people’s—people who 
have let him handle it so that they, in turn, will make 
something on it and get it back. You are probably one of 
those people. The banker, therefore, must not only act 
with reasonable caution on his own account, but the 
state, in the interest of protecting the bank’s depositors, 
has set up many restrictions upon the banker’s exercise 
of judgment. 

The banker thus is not altogether a free agent. Both 
the law and his own sense of responsibility limit what he 
may do, while the amount of reward demanded by his 


5 you want a loan to help you buy a house? That is 


Institutes for home planners and 
savers are now in operation at 
many banks. Many of them fea- 
ture periodic lectures and dem- 
onstrations of various steps in 
home construction. The picture 
shows a lecture-demonstration of 
tools for home use at the insti- 
tute conducted by the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New 


York 


depositors, the cost of doing business, and the estimated 
risk of the transaction establish the terms on which he 
will do it. 

From the borrower’s point of view, all this means 
simply this: You can expect to borrow money not on the 
basis of need but rather on the basis of what you can 
offer. You cannot expect consideration because the 
banker feels sorry for you. If he feels sorry enough, he 
may give you some of his own money, but he would not 
likely make it a reason for /ending you other people’s 
money. 

You will be able to borrow money, however, if you can 
offer a business-like deal; and the amount you can bor- 
row, and the terms under which a loan will be made, 
will be determined by your own character and reputa- 
tion and the character of the security you provide to the 
loan. Ordinarily, the less you borrow in relation to the 
value of the security and the shorter the time in which 
you undertake to repay the loan, the less interest you 
will have to pay. 

From the banker’s point of view, there is no great 
difference between your borrowing to buy a house and 
borrowing for any other purposes, except perhaps in the 
nature of the security—the house itself. In fact, a house 
may be used as security for a loan of funds intended to 
be used for purposes entirely unassociated with the 
house. Therefore, to the banker—and it should be the 
same to you—a loan isn’t a house but a debt, and a debt 
that must be repaid with interest. The house is really 
incidental to the transaction—it provides recourse for 
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the lender in the event you fail to meet your obligation. 

When you borrow, the primary consideration for you 
is not so much what the house is worth as what you can 
pay month after month for a long period of time to 
cover the debt you contemplate. If you have overes- 
timated this, the value of the house, while it may pro- 
tect the lender, will not likely be of much comfort to you. 

In order to assist families with small savings to pur- 
chase houses, the Federal Government, through FHA, 
has agreed that, if a lender will loan more in relation 
to the value of the mortgaged property than he 
otherwise would, or would be permitted to, and keep 
the interest rate less than it would otherwise be on a low 
security loan, the Government will protect him against 
the major part of the risk. Under the plan, the lender 
consequently is able to make loans of 80 and (where the 
value is $6,000 or under) 90 per cent of value and 
amortized over periods up to 20 and 25 years. 

This plan is an excellent one—for those who need it. 
It gives the opportunity of home ownership to families 
who could not otherwise anticipate it and it permits the 
home to be enjoyed while the money is being saved. It 
will work advantageously provided the borrower is care- 
ful that his monthly payments are properly scaled to be 
within his income. According to pre-war FHA experi- 
ence, this relationship for the majority of borrowers was 
about 15 per cent of income. It probably should not, 
except under the most unusual circumstances, exceed 20 
per cent (for there are expenses other than the financial 
charges to be encountered in owning a home). 


Bor even though, with the help of FHA, you may 


“pay for your house like rent,” you are still in- debt. 
The Government’s aid does not change any of the 
problems or obligations created by a debt. Let it be 
understood, there is no onus in being in debt, if the debt 
is wisely contracted, but it is foolish and dangerous to 
borrow unwisely. 

Here are some principles to use in testing whether or 
not your action is wise: 


(1) Don’t borrow to the limit of your security, exhaust 
your savings, and strain yourself on the monthly pay- 
ments all at the same time. 

(2) Leave a margin somewhere—in your savings account, 
in your power to increase the loan in case of an emer- 
gency, or in the relationship between the mortgage pay- 
ments and your monthly income. It is better to do all 
three. It is better to put off the purchase, or to enjoy a 
modest house with peace of mind, than to sit continually 
on the anxious seat in a more elaborate one. 

(3) Be sure that the loan is amortized with regular monthly 
payments. While it is unwise to strain, it is equally un- 
wise to extend the payment period beyond what is 
necessary. Remember when you reduce the monthly 
payment by extending the amortization period you are 
not saving money but costing yourself money by in- 
creasing the total amount of interest you must ul- 
timately pay. 

(4) Treat your debt as a savings account. Invest your 
savings in your own mortgage by making additional 
amortization payments when you can. By doing this 
you will not only be able to save interest and get 
out of debt sooner but you will also put yourself in 
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a position where, in case of an emergency, you should 
be able to arrange to lapse payments. Be sure that your 
mortgage allows you these privileges. . 
(5) Remember that the better the deal you offer, the bette 
the deal you can make. The larger your cash payment for — 
the house, and the shorter the time in which you cap 
agree to pay the debt, the more favorable the rate you 
may command. 

(6) Finally, the better the house is in its design, its structure, 
and the materials of which it is built, the better it will be as 
security for a loan, as an investment for yourself, and as 
a home to enjoy. If you are building a new house, em- 
ploy a good architect and a good builder. If you are 
buying a new house ready-built or an older house, make 
sure that the structure is sound and that good materials 
and equipment have been used. Advise with your lender 
early to find out what he thinks makes good security. If 
you follow his advice you will probably find it easier to 
get the loan you want, and if later you desire to sell, you 
will probably be able to improve your chances of 
recovering your investment. 


Warrier you are buying a new house or a used house 
or are repairing an old house, these principles of bor- 
rowing apply. For instance, if your house needs repairs 
for which you do not have ready cash, it will be much 
better to borrow than to allow the property to suffer the 
cumulative effects of deterioration. If your house is 
debt free, or if there is any leeway in your mortgage, 
you should be able te get mortgage funds for the repairs. 
Or you may put up other collateral (such as a life in- 
surance policy) for the loan. Or, lacking these means, 
you may make an unsecured FHA repair loan. Again the 
better your collateral, the greater your ability to make 
repayment with a minimum of bookkeeping and col- 
lection cost for the bank, the better the rate you may get. 

If you are a veteran, you will find that you have 
special advantages as a borrower. If you wish to borrow 
for a home purchase, you may under certain circum- 
stances obtain a loan from your bank for as much as the 
full value of the property. 

Since by virtue of a government guarantee, the rate is 
already below the going mortgage rate, there can be no 
bargaining on this score. The temptation to borrow 
to the limit is thus likely to be increased. But the GI 
loan is still a debt, carrying with it the obligation to pay 
regularly and long. Again, if the loan leaves no margin of 
collateral, if the payments strain the monthly income, 
and if there are no other resources to fall back upon in an 
emergency, the emergency may become a disaster. 

So no matter what its name, a loan is still (a) a debt, 
(b) a business transaction. Sentiment plays no part in it. 
Just as the lender must measure his risk against his 
security, so the borrower must weigh his chance of loss 
against his ability to pay. Each takes his chance, but 
the risk can be held within reasonable limits. 

The mortgage loan is probably our most important 
means for achieving home ownership. Our hope of in- 
creasing the number of home owners and of expanding 
the building industry to meet their demands, depends 
largely upon it. Like many strong and useful medicines 
it must be thoroughly understood and wisely used, but, 
when it is, it can do a fine job. 
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GENDREAU 


The War Against Soil Wastin 


W. W. CAMPBELL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, who is president of the National Bank 
of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City, and chairman of the 
American Bankers Association’s Committee on Soil Con- 
servation, tells how effective soil conservation practices in 
his section are helping to restore depleted farm lands. He 
says it is his conviction that “ the conservation of our natural 
resources for posterity ranks next in national importance to 
winning the war in the Pacific.” 


the work we are doing to help establish sound soil 
conservation practices in our respective communi- 
ties measures up to our capacity and our responsibility. 

The public generally credits us with being able to give 
valuable services, sound advice, and helpful encourage- 
ment to our customers. Instances are plentiful where 
bankers have materially influenced the thinking and the 
development of the territory they serve. But while much 
is being said and written about soil conservation, in 
actual practice relatively little is being done considering 
the size of the job to be accomplished. 

A long-time process of education will be required to 
instill in the minds of land occupiers the desire to achieve 
and maintain higher standards of living through preser- 
vation and improvement of soil productivity. The coun- 
try banker by virtue of his position in the community is 
ideally situated to explain the benefits of soil conserva- 
tion to his farm and ranch customers, and to encourage 
them to establish a complete conservation program. 

When soil productivity is depleted the farmer or 
rancher becomes discouraged, his standard of living is 
lowered, and the income of his entire community goes 
down. When land is destroyed by wind or water erosion, 
it is not only a loss to the trade territory in which it is 
located but a loss to the nation as well. We have seen too 
many examples of whole communities being adversely 
affected through exploitations of timber, range; and 
mineral resources, for us to sit idly by while soil preduc- 
tivity is further depleted. We cannot allow continued 
wind or water destruction of our soil resources and hope 
to maintain the relatively high standard of living now 
enjoyed in this country. 


[ is time we country bankers asked ourselves whether 
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HERE is no longer any doubt that conservation 

farming pays. A survey covering 3,792 cooperat- 
ing farms and ranches was recently made by the Soi! 
Conservation Service in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Louisiana. The results of the survey show that 
introduction of a complete soil conservation program 
on the individual farm has accomplished a 32 per 
cent overall per acre increase in production on crop 
and pasture lands. Planned conservation practices on 
the farms and ranches which reported had been in ef- 
fect two or more years and were 70 to 100 per cent 
complete. The farms and ranches surveyed are re- 
garded as representative of those in the entire South- 
west which are cooperating with soil conservation 
districts. A 32 per cent increase in yields is a mighty 
good return on an investment. A banker can have a 
lot of confidence in extending credit to farmers with 
that kind of production records. 


I have been secretary of our local soil conservation 
district since its organization in 1939. At the same time 
I have been dealing with the farmers as a banker, ex- 
tending them credit, counseling with them, and watch- 
ing their operations. I have been in a position to observe 
the very favorable effects of sound conservation prac- 
tices on soil productivity, and on the ability of the 
farmer to earn better incomes and to repay borrowed 
money. The increased production is reflected in the rate 
of increase of deposits in all the banks in the district. 
This section is wholly agricultural with no defense 
plants or employment of any kind. 

Arkansas was the first state in the Union to pass an 
acceptable soil conservation district law. This law was 
passed by the legislature in 1937. Since then, 45 addi- 
tional states have passed district laws. The state soil 
conservation district law enables the farmers and 
ranchers in any area of the state to petition for establish- 
ment of a district, after a two-thirds majority of the 
landowners, voting in referendum, have approved the 
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idea. Upon the creation of the district five local super- 
visors are selected to complete the organization, and 
they can ask for assistance from any Federal, state, or 
county agency. As far as available personnel permits, 
the Soil Conservation Service will furnish technical as- 
sistance to the district. Its agents and representatives 
help the farmers to select the conservation practices 
most practical for the farms in that particular area. 

Principal conservation practices employed in this dis- 
trict are: Sound land use; terracing with contour cul- 
tivation; water diversions; drainage ditches; farm ponds 
for livestock water and fish production; approved crop 
rotation with winter and summer cover crops; seeding, 
sodding, and maintaining pasture lands; protection 
from fire and over-grazing; selective cutting of wood- 
land; and roadside erosion control. 

The banker, to be in a position to aid effectively in the 
furtherance of a soil conservation movement in his 
locality, should acquaint himself with the conservation 
practices best adapted to his community. He should 
visit with his farmer or rancher customer on the land 
and discuss the soil conservation practices that may be 
needed or that have already been installed. All farmers 
or ranchers welcome visits from their bankers and take 
pride in showing their livestock or whatever they may 
be proud of at that time. A word of encouragement from 
the local banker is greatly appreciated by farmers, and 
such encouragement can be very effective in directing 
farmers into better farming practices. 

Through civic organizations and in other ways the 
banker is in an excellent position to interest business and 
professional men, school teachers, and ministers, in 
furthering the conservation movement. These groups 
contact farmers regularly and can make an important 
contribution by discussing soil conservation with them. 

The banker should be well enough informed to advise 
the farm or ranch customer where to turn for the as- 
sistance he requires. In many instances no organized 
soil conservation district may be available. In such cases 
the banker should be able either to give the farmer or 
rancher information on how to get started in organizing 
a district, or to direct him to the nearest soil conserva- 
tion service office where he can get assistance. The 
county extension agent can nearly always be of help. 

The bankers in organized districts may make their 
local advertising space available to carry timely con- 
servation news, such as the time for planting winter 
cover crops, how to get or how best to harvest newly 
introduced varieties of seed, and how to improve and 
maintain pastures. They can also provide space in the 


Before and After 


Regional Soil Meeting 


T A MEETING of delegates from the bankers asso- 
ciations of Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas held in Little Rock recently the question of 
methods by which the bankers can cooperate with the 
soil conservation districts in carrying out a complete 
soil and water conservation program was discussed. (See 
picture of group on page 64.) 

R. H. Dickenhorst, president of the Arkansas Bank- 
ers Association, was chairman. Representatives of the 
Soil Conservation Service and the State Extension Serv- 
ice were present. 

The chairman called on Eugene P. Gum, secretary of 
the Oklahoma Bankers Association, to outline the plan 
that has been adopted for more than two years in which 
the bankers of Oklahoma present certificates of award to 
farmers designated as eligible by their respective conser- 
vation district boards of supervisors. 

Farmers to be eligible to receive bankers’ certificate of 
award are those who have completed and maintained the 
complete soil and water conservation work as planned by 
them in cooperation with the soil conservation district 
with the technical assistance of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

After an open discussion of the merits of the Okla- 
homa plan it was adopted by the Arkansas Bankers 
Association. 

The Louisiana association adopted it in 1944, and 
has nothing but praise for it. The Texas Bankers Asso- 
ciation will take action as soon as Howard Hambleton, 
chairman of the agricultural committee, and others report 
the result of this meeting. 

This plan has attracted national attention. The 
Georgia Bankers Association recently adopted it and 
other associations are considering it. 


lobbies of their banks for the display of soil conservation 
posters and other educational material. In some locali- 
ties banks may consider offering awards to district 
cooperators for certain accomplishments, such as in- 
creasing the carrying capacity of their permanent pas- 
tures, improving crop yields by approved rotations, or 
other outstanding conservation attainments. 
Collectively, bankers through their respective state 
associations, may see that space in their monthly pub- 
lications is devoted to soil conservation news. Bank 
publications are an excellent means of making successful 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


Bermuda sodded terrace outlet, right, established at property line where old gully had been formed by improper terrace outlets 
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“Rain or Shine” Farm Credit 


A. G. BROWN 


Mr. BRowN is deputy manager of the American Bank- 
ers Association, in charge of the Agricultural Credit 
Department. 


munity’s savings and surplus funds, which in turn 

it loans to those farmers and businessmen who can 
most effectively use them. Thus the business life of a 
community radiates from each of the 11,000 banks 
serving the agricultural areas of America. 

Today, as never before, the banks have ample re- 
sources to meet in full the credit requirements of farm- 
ers. Results of a survey questionnaire recently sent to 
banks by the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association show that at the first of this year 
farmers were using only $2,600,000,000 of the $8,300,- 
00,060 which the banks reported they had available 
for the making of agricultural loans. 

Of 6,100,000 farmers in the country, 2,600,000 make 
use of bank credit some time in the course of a year, 
according to the survey. Many of the remaining farmers 
do not need to borrow from any source, but if they all 
needed loans and all had a reasonable basis for credit, 
country banks still would have far more than enough 
funds to take care of all their credit needs. 

Unable to forget the tight money situation that pre- 
vailed during the depression years, there are some who 
refuse to acknowledge the changes in our basic economy 
by saying, ‘Sure, the farmers can get plenty of credit 
from the banks now, but just wait until hard times come 
again.” The facts testify strongly, however, to the abil- 
ity of our country banks to maintain dependable credit 
service to farmers regardless of whether or not times 
are prosperous. 

Much has been done to avoid the dangers which 
brought disaster in the early 1930’s. The ability of the 
Federal Reserve System to discount farmers’ notes has 
been liberalized and greatly increased. Insurance of the 
deposits in more than 90 per cent of the banks of the 
nation by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
will beget confidence and stability in any economic de- 
pression. The unparalleled liquidity of the banking sys- 
tem gives assurance that the extension of sound credit 
will not again be curtailed. 

Every banker, and every farmer, too, needs to be re- 
minded that tremendous changes have occurred in 
American banking during the 15 years since 1929, our 
last prosperity peak. In that year all of the cash, reserve 
balances, and United States securities held by all active 
banks in the country totaled only 25 per cent of the 
deposits of those banks. 

During the next four years (to 1933) deposits of all 
banks decreased 28 per cent, in an amount representing 
More than all of the cash and government bonds that, 
were held by the banks at the beginning of the period. 


Te country bank is a storehouse for the com- 
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. 

Many banks were unable to pay out cash as fast as it 
was demanded and were forced to close their doors. In 
spite of this non-liquid condition that prevailed through- 
out the whole economy, however, thousands of banks 
were able to build up liquid assets sufficient to meet re- 
quests of depositors and at the same time continued to 
finance operations of the farmers and businessmen of 
their communities. 

Contrast the tight condition of the early Thirties with 
the liquid position of the banks now: The amounts of 
cash and United States securities owned is 82 per cent 
as much as all deposits! The December 31, 1944 com- 
bined statement of all active banks in the United States 
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shows $142 billion of deposits, with cash $31 billion, 
and U. S. securities $86 billion. 

Suppose another depression were to follow the present 
period of high activity. A bank with 82 cents of cash 
and government bonds for every dollar of deposits could 
stand an extraordinary draining away of deposits. 


New Data on Country Bank Liquidity 


Data never before compiled are now available, for 
recently 6,185 banks lending to farmers in every state 
have submitted figures to the Agricultural Commission 
showing deposits and holdings of cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, at the close of 1929, 1939, and 1944. 
For the most part, these are small country banks, their 
average amount of deposits was $1,438,000 in 1929 and 
$4,284,000 at the close of 1944. A comparison such as 
follows has not been possible heretofore because the 
statistics of the bank supervisory agencies do not con- 
tain reliable information on the amounts of government 
bonds owned in 1929 by the banks in various states and, 
moreover, rural banks are not shown separately. 

Chart I shows in summary and graphic form the 
deposits and liquid assets of these 6,185 banks: 

Dec. 31,1928 Dec. 30, 1944 

Deposits.................. $8,896,000,000 $26,441,000,000 

Cash and due from banks.... 1,608,000,000 6,753,000,000 

887,000,000 14,620,000,000 


Percentage that cash and 
U. S. securities were of de- 


28 per cent 81 per cent 


There is not much difference in the remarkable 
liquidity of banks as between regions. The average li- 
quidity ratios of the rural banks surveyed range from a 
low of 67 per cent in Vermont to a high of 92 per cent 
in Indiana. These two extremes are rather exceptional 
as most state averages are between 75 and 85 per cent. 

One of the striking things about the expansion of 

deposits that has occurred during the war, however, is 
' the very great difference as between localities near each 
other. War industries and Army and Navy activities 
have caused banks to grow very much more rapidly 
in some towns than in others. 

Aggregate figures where all the deposits, cash, and 
U. S. securities of country banks are pooled or lumped 
fail to show if there are farming sections anywhere in 
which the banks are not in this highly liquid condition. 


Looking Behind the Average 


To investigate the possibility that there might be some 
communities served by banks with considerably less 
than average liquidity, the figures for each of the 6,185 
rural banks which submitted data on their farm lending 
business have been studied by the Agricultural Com. 
mission. Percentage ratios were computed for each bank: 
and the differences as between banks on three important 
dates are shown by Chart 2. Here again is a comparison 
that has not been possible previously because of the 
lack of 1929 figures. 

The chart shows that even in 1929 a few banks were 
very liquid, although the great majority, or more than 
three-fourths of the total, had less than 40 per cent as 
much cash and U. S. securities as they had deposits, 
At the beginning of 1945, on the other hand, nearly 
three-fourths of the banks had at least 80 per cent as 
much cash and U. S. securities as they had deposits, 
Only a scattered few, one out of every 600 banks, had 
less than 50 per cent liquidity as measured by this 
yardstick. 

As previously noted, every part of the country shares 
in this high liquidity of the banking system. Space for- 
bids giving the data for smaller areas, but the situation 
by regions is summarized in the following tabulations, 
showing how many banks per hundred had liquidity 
ratios of 80 per cent or more: 


75 


Banks desiring more detailed information as shown 
by this study for any particular county or group of 
counties, may request it from the Agricultural Com- 
mission, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40 
Street, New York 16, New York. 

Other data from the study, bearing on the ability 
and determination of banks to render dependable farm 
credit service, will be released in the near future. 


1945's Bumper Crops 


MERICA’S farmers are nearing the peak of their year’s 
work as the harvest season gets in full swing this 
month. Fifty-two crops on some 350 million acres are 
due to be harvested, only about a million and three- 
quarters less than last year’s big acreage, with an ex- 
pected total production higher than for any years on 
record except the bumper seasons of 1942 and 1944. 
The outlook for a number of individual crops is for 
record or near-record production, important increases 
being noted for some vitally needed commodities such 
as food grains, sugar and flaxseed. Wheat, for example, 
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will reach an all-time high with about 1,129,000,000 
bushels, according to U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. There is a record crop of rice, the oats crop is 
expected to be the largest in 25 years and tonnage of 
truck crops for market may equal or slightly exceed 
the record volume produced in 1944. Big crops of to 
bacco and several of the fruits are in prospect; as well a8 
the second largest hay crop in history, a total of 101 
million tons as compared with the 105 million tons 
produced in 1943. 

‘ (CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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Flannagan Bill Only First Step 


ITHER private credit nor cooperative credit can sur- 
Nee in an economy dominated by social credit, 

nor can private credit survive in competition with 
cooperative credit which is subsidized with government 
funds,” declared A. L. M. Wiggins, president of The 
Bank of Harcsville, South Carolina, and former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association, in recent 
testimony before the House Agricultural Committee. 
He approved the provisions of the Flannagan Bill as a 
first step in bringing together under proper control all 
the credit agencies in agriculture. The bill, H.R. 3422, 
would transfer all Federal agricultural lending agencies 
from the Department of Agriculture to the jurisdiction 
of a new independent agency to be known as the 
Agricultural Credit Agency. 

Mr. Wiggins reminded the committee of the necessity 
for investigation and reorganization of the whole farm 
credit set-up and the committee’s promise to make 
such an investigation. “‘ We should recognize this bill as 
only the first step,” he said. “If we don’t follow through 
it will be a big mistake.” 

Mr. Wiggins pointed out that the A.B.A. has long 
stood for an agricultural credit system operating under 
an independent board. Experience has shown, he said, 
that government departments function more effectively 
with a policy board at the top and administrators to 
carry out the policies set by the board. 

He divided the agricultural credit problems into three 
groups, long term farm mortgage lending, short term 
cooperative lending, and social lending for relief and the 
achievement of social objectives, and urged that the 
area for social lending be clearly staked out. 

In his opinion the principle of the Flannagan Bill is 
sound but it does not go far enough. “‘ You must revamp 
the machine right down the line. This is the finest 
time to do it since the farmers are now in such good 
financial shape.” 

John N. Thomson, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
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Agricultural Credit of the A.B.A. Committee on Federal 
Legislation, also testified before the committee. Mr. 
Thomson, who is vice-president and cashier of the Bank 
of Centerville, Centerville, South Dakota, repeated the 
position of the A.B.A. on the question of government 
subsidized competition and renewed its request for an 
investigation of the whole Farm Credit Administration 
set-up. 

While giving his approval to the plan to put the farm 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


EMBERS of the Subcommittee on Agricultural 

Credit of the A.B.A. Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee and members of the A.B.A. staff met in Washing- 
ton prior to the hearings to consider the Flannagan Bill 
and to formulate the testimony to be given by the A.B.A. 
In addition to Mr. Wiggins and Mr. Thomson, the 
following were present, many of whom also attended the 
hearings: 

Edgar McBride, Commercial Bank, Blue Hill, Ne- 
braska; C. T. O’ Neill, National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Charlottesville, Virginia; N. V. Torgerson, Farm- 
ers State Bank, Adams, Minnesota; John C. Truxal, 
Lancaster County National Bank, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. C. Wilson, First Bank and Trust Company, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 

Frank G. Addison, Jr., chairman, Committee on 
Federal Legislation and president, Security Savings and 
Commercial Bank, Washington, D. C.; Clyde D. 
Harris, First National Bank, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
sourt; C. W. Batley, chairman, Agricultural Commis- 
ston, and president, First National Bank, Clarksville, 
Tennessee. 

From the A.B.A. staff: Assistant General Counsel 
J. O. Brott; Deputy Manager A. G. Brown; News 
Bureau Director Lester Gibson; Agricultural Econo- 
mist G. Y. Jarvis. 
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News Around and About 


Merchandising . . . Legislation . . . Better Farming 


Changes in Land Bank System 


OANS up to 65 per cent of the normal value of farms 
¥ and buildings may now be made by the Federal 
Land banks, under the terms of the so-called 
“Federal Land Bank President’s Bill,” which became 
law June 30 after being signed by President Truman. 
Previously, the maximum was 50 per cent of the normal 
value of the land, plus 20 per cent of the buildings, or 
an estimated average of 43 per cent of both land and 
buildings. 

It is contemplated that the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation, which now makes first and second mort- 
gage loans up to 75 per cent of the value of farm prop- 
erty, shall go into liquidation July 1, 1946, and the new 
law permits the Federal Land banks to purchase “com- 
missioner loans” from the corporation. No such loan 
may be transferred to a land bank, however, if it exceeds 
65 per cent of the farm’s normal value; or if the borrower 
does not buy stock in a national farm loan association, 
as required of regular land bank borrowers. The rate of 
interest must also be reduced to the regular land bank 
rate, at present 4 per cent. 

The new law authorizes the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation to repay $50 million of its capital to the 
United States Treasury, or half of the capital stock now 
owned by the Government. Other features of the meas- 
ure are aimed at developing more interest and respon- 
sibility in the local associations, although the Federal 
Land banks still retain a large measure of control. 


The new Secretary of Agriculture, Clinton P. Anderson 


'Mortgage Bankers Farm Seminar 


Mortgage bankers and executives of large life insur. 
ance companies from 20 states gathered at Lafayette, 
Indiana, in late June for a scientific look at the farm 
mortgage lending field. At the first annual mortgage 
bankers farm seminar, sponsored by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America and Purdue University, 
the principal objective of those who attended was to try 
to determine what there is in the farm mortgage lending 
field that is keeping private capital out of it, how private 
lenders can get back in it and why the Government con- 
tinues to hold such an important position when there is 
much idle money. 

Among the 44 representatives of banks, mortgage 
houses and life insurance companies attending was 
Warren Garst, cashier of the Home State Bank, Jef- 
ferson, Iowa, who represented the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers Association. The 
net result of the week-long meeting is that there is cer- 
tain to be far greater activity by banks in this field. 

Some of the highlights of the addresses were: 

Watch your farm mortgage appraisals today if you 
don’t want trouble tomorrow. Farmers would do well to 
tell their Washington representatives to let up on their 
insistent demands for uneconomically low money rates 
because they will only lead to all private capital being 
driven from the farm lending field. 

We had better curb the present speculation in farm 
lands now if we want to avoid really serious trouble 
later. 

Post-war building on the American farm is likely to 
undergo some important changes and they will all be to 
the good. 

Insurance companies and the state bodies which 
regulate them ought to get it out of their heads that the 
only safe investments are debts. 

Among the highlights of the conference were the ad- 
dresses by Dr. E. C. Young, dean of the Graduate School 
of Purdue and an advisor to the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Association. He is one of 
the most highly regarded authorities on United States 
farm economy in the banking world. 

The increase in agricultural production in the United 
States between 1940 and 1944 was estimated at only 18 
per cent by Dr. Young who added that “while opinion 
differs, probably about half of the increase is attributable 
to weather and the rest to more intensive farming. 

“Between 1910 and 1940, population and agricultural 
production increased at about the same rate—1 per 
cent per year,” Dr. Young said. 
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Turning to the inflationary factor in farm land sales 
today, Dr. Young said that “farmers generally buy 
farms when land is high and pay for them when products 
are cheap. This is because they accumulate equity capi- 
tal during times of high prices. Farming is a business of 
slow turn-over, a business of small proprietorships. It is 
dificult to increase the size of farms quickly; most of 
the good land is already in use.” 

“Development of farm buildings has been slow,” 
Henry J. Barre, head of the Purdue University depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering, told the seminar, 
“particularly when compared with farm machinery. 
More attention will be given to them in the future by 
building materials manufacturers because of the at- 
tractive farm markets for their products. For example, 
a low cost building panel incorporating all of the re- 
quirements of a wall or roof is badly needed.” 

Dr. L. J. Norton, acting head of the department of 
agricultural economics at the University of Illinois, 
said it appeared that “there will always be a new crop of 
mortgages. The transfer of $40-$50 billion invested in 
American farm lands at normal valuations from one 
generation to the next, and from people who are with- 
drawing from the busiriess to those who enter it, will 
always create a new crop of mortgages. But right now the 
total volume of mortgages is declining because of ab- 
normally higher income but this situation will not con- 
tinue for long. Transfer of farms will be common over 
the next few years. The return of 800,000 servicemen, 
who have indicated that they expect to engage in farm- 

jng, will speed up the process.” 

Norton told the mortgage men they should prepare 
now to give far more attention to capital improvement 
loans than they have in the past. 

“There are thousands of farms in this country which 
have not been improved adequately for maximum capi- 
tal returns,” Dr. Norton said. ‘Too much of the income 
has gone to finance mere ownership at the expense of 
development.” 

“Presumably before World .War I, a good deal of 
mortgage money was used for land improvement— 
buildings, drainage, etc. Between the two wars, there 
was not much capital investment in land improvement 
in our corn belt. 

“Farmers now plan large-scale improvements of this 
type after the war. We have positive evidence of this 
from surveys made. Although most of them are planning 
to finance these things with wartime savings, many of 
them will probably find it necessary to borrow some of 
the money.” 


Bank Offers $100 in 4-H Championship 
Prizes 


The Citizens Bank of Shelbyville, Kentucky, will 
continue its annual custom of giving premiums to 4-H 
boys and girls at the Shelby County Fair for their part 
in the national food production program. 

This year the bank is giving $100, which is the largest 
amount offered in several years. The 4-H members asked 
that this money be apportioned $25 to the beef prizes, 
$25 to the Holstein prizes, $25 to the Jersey arfd 
Guernsey prizes, and $25 to the home economics prizes. 

President C. A. Randolph urged each 4-H member 
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“to enter two or more projects and to work harder than 
ever for the championship prizes, so that Shelby County 
may continue to do its share to help supply food for our 
armed forces and to take care of home front needs.” 


Opportunities in Cotton Financing 


An attractive opportunity exists for banks of the 
cotton states to make loans to assist growers in the or- 
derly marketing of the 1945 crop, under a plan worked 
out by the Agricultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association with officials of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Because the market price of cotton will be protected 
by the CCC commitment to purchase eligible cotton 
from producers at a fixed scale of prices on the basis of 
22.15 cents per pound for middling 15/16 at Memphis in 
August, banks may safely make substantial loans on 
stored cotton without remitting interest to the CCC. 
Thus avoiding the cumbersome paper work of the usual 
non-recourse cotton loans will benefit the farmer and 
commodity credit corporation, as well as the lending 
bank. 

The steps in the plan as outlined to banks by the 
Commission are summarized as follows: 


(1) Determine the CCC purchase price for 1945 crop 
cotton at each warehouse located in your area. It will 
vary according to the sections of the country: Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation has announced premiums and 
discounts to be used for all grades and staples other than 
middling 15/16, and will also announce location dif- 
ferentials so that the price will be known for each ware- 
house location. 


(2) Inform your farmer customers that you will carry their 
cotton for them at a reasonable rate of interest. The ob- 
jective would be to sell the farmer on the advantage of 
making a loan with his bank and retaining title, with 
the understanding that the cotton would either be sold 
on the open market, or placed under the government 
purchase program prior to June 30, 1946. 

(3) Make sure that the cotton to be offered as security is 
eligible, and is classed in the same way as if it were to go 
immediately into government programs. 

(4) An initial advance secured by warehouse receipts may 
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President Truman recently called for more Victory gardens, 

more home canning, and more volunteers to help harvest the 

crops to meet home and foreign consumption needs next 

Winter. The above poster, released by the War Food Admin- 

istration in connection with its home canning program, ex- 

presses American banking’s sentiments’ when it comes to 
aiding the farmers to reach production goals 


be made to the grower if he desires while awaiting the 
official class on his cotton. 
(5) Require that the grower’s note to the bank should include 
the following provisions: (a) That it mature by May 15, 
1946 (the CCC purchase program expires June 30, 
1946); and (b) that the producer will sell the cotton 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation if it is not sold in 
the open market at satisfactory prices. 
(6) Qualify as a purchasing agent for Commodity Credit 
Corporation under its 1945 cotton purchase program 
and thereby be in position to tender to Commodity the 
producer’s sale agreement for cotton which cannot be 
sold in the open market. 

The Agricultural Commission is investigating the 
possibility of bank participation in similar dending plans 
for wheat and other grains. 


Agricultural Leans 


Out of 13,263 insured commercial banks included in a 
tabulation prepared by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for the American Bankers Association all 
but 1,047 had agricultural loans of one kind or another 
on December 30, 1944. Production or operating loans 
to farmers were held by 10,855 banks and 3,662 held 
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Commodity Credit Corporation insured agricultural 
loans. 

The CCC loans were held mainly in the wheat and 
cotton sections. For example, in North Dakota, where 
wheat is the major crop, 146 of the 147 banks held Cc¢¢ 
loans, and in Texas, where cotton is king, 521 of the 
788 banks held CCC paper. 

The chart on the next page shows, by states, per. 
centages of agricultural loans to total loans as of the end 
of the year, and the shading shows the principal states 
where agricultural credit .bulks large in the lending 
business done by the banks. It will be noted that some 
states with important amounts of agricultural loans held 
by banks show up with low percentages on the chart 
because the volume of business loans is very large in 
those states. For example, the $64,000,000 of agricultural 
loans held by New York banks at the beginning of 
1945 constituted only 1 per cent of total bank loans in 
the state, while North Dakota’s $37,000,000 was 78 
per cent of the total for that state. 


Decline in Farm Population Slows Down 


At the beginning of this year, 25,190,000 persons were 
living on farms of the United States, according to es 
timates of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
represents a decrease of over five million people since 
1940, or one-sixth of the farm population of that year. 

The drop was much less marked in 1944 than in previ- 
ous years, however, amounting to only 331,000 or 13 
per cent; in several states there were actually slight 


gains. 


Farm Land Price Booklet 


“Preventing Farm Land Price Inflation in the 
Midwest” is the title of a booklet (Bulletin P 72) 
recently jointly produced by the agricultural exper- 
ment stations of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin, the Farm Foun- 
dation and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The booklet contains an analytical discussion of the 
farm land price situation from 1912 to 1944 and includes 
some observations on possible credit controls. 

Copies may be obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture or one of the cooperating colleges of agri- 
culture. 


Cattle Breeding Plan 


A revolving fund of $200, created by Herkimer Coun- 
ty’s (New York) 10 commercial banks to make dairy 
cattle artificial breeding benefits available to 4-H Club 
members, was announced recently by W. D. Roberts, 
county key banker and president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Poland. 

The banks have agreed to pay a $6 entry fee in the 
Herkimer County Artificial Breeders Association for one 
boy and one girl chosen by lot from each of the county’s 
4-H Clubs. The selected candidate will register one cow, 
amd will raise the calf bred from the cow 4s a project. 

Registration fees paid out this year will be reimbursed 
to the club treasurer so that the revolving fund may be 
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established to help future selectees. The 4-H Clubs will 
be entered under a blanket fee in becoming members of 
the breeder’s association and will be registered as the 
4H herd, although it will be mad: up of animals owned 
by individual club members. 

In setting up this forward-looking program, the banks 
have made allowances for the participation of any new 
cubs which may be formed in the future. The overall 
assessment is $20 per bank. 


Farm Management Service 


A few years ago the First National Bank in Le Mars, 
Jowa, anxious to add more farm business to the books, 
concluded that a farm management service offered real 
possibilities, since the spare time services of the new 
department head could readily be used to develop other 
business contacts in the field. 

A list of non-resident farm owners was compiled 
through a search of county records, and the new depart- 
ment was off to a flying start with contracts placed by 
two large land holders, owning several farms each. The 
management department was incorporated into the 
bank’s trust department activities, with the thought 
that it would be instrumental in obtaining future trust 
business, and vice versa. Within a short period of time, 
the department accumulated some 41 farm management 
contracts, totaling more than 7,000 acres, all located 
within the county boundaries. 

The supervisory service includes: collection of rents, 
division and marketing of grain, in the case of a share- 
crop lease; payment of taxes and insurance premiums; 
payment of interest and principle on existing mortgages, 
if any; obtaining suitable tenants; directing building 
repairs and new construction, and compiling complete 
periodic reports for the owner. 

The work and travel of the department head is ar- 
ranged so that he spends one day each week at the bank, 
and at least a monthly visit to each farm under man- 
agement agreement. The bank is designated as agent 
in the simple farm management contract which fully 
outlines the specific duties stated above, and is drawn 
for a five-year period, and executed by the owner and 
spouse and the bank’s trust officer. 


COMPARISON OF APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF CALORIES AVAILABLE 
IN PREWAR AND WARTIME CIVILIAN FOOD SUPPLIES PER PERSON PER 
DAY, UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


PREWAR PERCENTAGE OF PREWAR 
CALORIESG 


UNITED STATES *_.. 3.080 


UNITED STATES *__ 3,080 
CANADA... 3080 
UNITED KINGDOM... 2.990 
DEWMARK........ a200 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA... 2.800 
GERMANY 
AUSTRIA... 


NETHERLANDS... 


2.600 

2.800 

2,900 

2.980 


ATMENY OF OF ECONOMICS 
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AGRICULTURAL LOANS AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LOANS 
INSURED COMMERCIAL BANKS, JAN |, 1945 


AGRIGULTURAL LOANS ARE OVER 40% 
OF TOTAL LOANS IN STATES SHOWN In 
BLACK UNITED STATES TOTAL 1S 10%. 


The service fee is based upon the owner’s income from 
the farm under supervision. However, it is uniform and 
paid out of proceeds collected. The marketing of grain, 
under share-crop leases, is left entirely to the discretion 
of the bank, but invariably the owner is consulted prior 
to the sale. 

While the operation of the management service has 
proven profitable, contacts afield have opened many 
new accounts, and developed a considerable loan volume. 


How To Triple Volume 


The First State Bank of Greenville, Michigan, serving 
a prosperous industrial-farming community of 6,000, 
succeeded in tripling loan and deposit volume with a 
two-point program, in less than two years. 

The bank organized a farm department, headed by a 
former Federal Land bank appraiser, and canvassed an 
area within a 25-mile radius of the bank. The manager 
spends practically all of his time afield, fraternizing with 
farm friends and customers, developing new loans and 
accounts, appraisals, auction sales, etc. Only a very 
small portion of farm and production loans is transacted 
in the bank itself. Most loans are concluded, after the 
usual preliminaries, at the farmer’s residence. This type 
of service will take in any community for it serves 
needless waste of time and travel for farm customers. 

In addition to the farm department, the bank organ- 
ized a finance department, in the charge of an experi- 
enced consumer credit man, whose job consists of 
arranging dealer floor plans, dealer contacts, and direct 
loans to customer wherever and whenever he is needed. 
In spite of Regulation W, the bank reports there are 
plenty of desirable loans to be had, and this early con- 
tact lays the groundwork for handling the future volume 
anticipated in cars, household appliances and farm 
implements. 


Demonstration Is the Thing 


Answering an inquiry about the Home State Bank’s 
(Lewis, Kansas) outside program, Harry J. Liggett, 
cashier, writes: “W. A. (Bill) Cross, a director, and I 
have some 1,000 head of cattle in different sections of 
our trade territory and while out attending them, we are 
ever alert for opportunities to solicit new loans, and 
service those presently on the books. 
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Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Texas bankers who 
attended a soil conservation conference in Little Rock recently 
(story on page 56)—bottom row, I. to r., Messrs. E. P. Gum, 
D. D. Terry, W. W. Campbell, R. H. Dickenhorst, Donald 
Barger, W. A. Stone, and Jeff Burnett; middle row, I. to r., 
H. B. Martin, A. D. Gates, J. H. Stanley, Homer Towns, 
T. P. Carson, Henry Mins, Lt. W. W. Campbell, Jr., and W. A. 
Hicks; top row, l. tor., W. A. Philpott, Jr., Howard Hambleton, 
G. A. Zimmerman, E. A. Hodson, H. M. Chambers, P. H. 
Walser, H. C. Dillard and Reece Caudle 


“Most cattle men in this district appear to respect 
and appreciate our years of experience in handling and 
feeding cattle, and we are frequently approached for 
advice and counsel. As active operators, we have a per- 
sonal interest in the problems of care and feeding of 
range stock, and we quite often are in a position to 
prevent losses on loans through careless management 
practices. 

“Tt seems to me that most farmers and stock men 
appreciate the banker who trades his boiled shirt for a 
pair of tight-legged overalls, and mingles with the 
cronies, talking operating problems and offering good 
advice.” 


Back Fence Banking 


Bill Gough, cashier of the Bank of Commerce, Cha- 
nute, Kansas, is a firm believer in getting out and being 
“just plain folks” with farm customers. He’s made the 
rounds of the bank territory for years, traveling some 
20,000 miles annually in a half-ton pickup truck —a 
much more impressive vehicle to the farmer than a sleek 
new coupe. 

Some six years ago President H. C. Bodley and Cash- 
ier Gough launched a progtam to stimulate area live- 
stock production by inviting various customers to ac- 
company them on stock buying visits to the Texas 
ranges. The first year resulted in the financing of 2,500 
calves, 3,500 the second year, then 6,000 and upward. 
To meet the Winter feed problem caused by the tremen- 
dous gain in livestock, the bankers bought a run down 
farm for experimental feeder crops. Lespedeza proved 
highly successful. And here’s the result in terms of new 
silage capacity directly attributed to the program: In 
1941, a salesman for a well known cement stave silo 
firm sold 25 units to bank customers, followed by an- 
other 25 in 1942, 25 more in 1943, and more than 50 
last year. A silo supplemented with rough feed early in 
the Fall will winter 50 head of grown cattle, according 
to the bank’s estimates. 

Upon analyzing the average farm loan, the Bank of 
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Commerce has evolved this formula of security, which 
is being promoted in the area: (1) Cows and chickeng 
for living costs; (2) hogs for taxes, machinery and fue} 
bills; (3) horses and farm machinery for grain farming; 
(4) grain, hay and silage crops for livestock feedings 
(5) stock cattle for reduction of debt. . 


War Bonds for Wheat Farmers 


The War Finance Division of the Treasury, in coopen 
ation with leading representatives of the grain trade, ig 
promoting the sale of War Bonds to wheat farmers, 
Since the wheat marketing period falls between the 
Seventh and Eighth War Loans, a special effort is being 
made to get a substantial War Bond investment on the 
part of wheat growers at the time they receive their 
money. Although banks will not be participating ae 
tively, it is felt that they should know of the program, 

Two meetings have been held, one at Minneapolis and 
the other at Kansas City, with representatives of the 
large elevator chains and the associations of independent 
elevators. Committees for the Spring and Winter wheat 
areas are asking the elevator companies and independent. 
associations to secure the participation of local elevators 
in the program. 

Local elevators are urged to ask farmers to buy War 
Bonds when they market their wheat and to write an 
application form for the War Bond purchase. Elevators 
are receiving posters and other promotional materials 
and letters explaining the program. State War Finance 
Committees will mail War Bond application forms to the 
elevators participating in their state, but the work of 
issuing bonds will fall upon bankers.and other authorized 
issuing agents. 

Besides aiding the war effort, the sale of substantial 
amounts of War Bonds to wheat producers will do much 
to bring financial stability in an area where agricultural 
income is subject to violent fluctuations because of 
weather hazards. Farmers of the Great Plains have 
now had several good crop years with good prices which 
have resulted in an unprecedented wheat income in the 
area. This is a good time for them to build up a reserve 


for the time when droughts or low prices may recur. 


Terraces and strip crops on the contour with terrace and 
contoured rows holding water on the field. Strip crops of 12- 
foot minimum width have been placed through the center of 
the terrace intervals. Four per cent slope. Turn to page 55 for 
story and additional pictures on soil conservation 
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ips Recordak-equipped banks had pic- 
tures of every one of their burned 
checks; so it was simply a case of forwarding 
to the paying banks full-size photographic 
copies, with endorsements guaranteed. 


Payment was made in the usual way— 
and the incident was closed . . . not after 
weeks of delay and confusion ... but ina 
matter of a very few days. 


The Recordak Photographic Transit 
System provides “‘fire insurance” on checks 
in transit . . .“‘loss-and-theft insurance” 
too. It is simple and highly efficient in 
operation, and it costs less to operate than 
any other transit system yet devised. 

Reeordak Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING 


RECORDAK 


August 1945 


e e 
Banks in Philadelphia Area at Work 
| Untangling Checks Burned in Fire 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.. Jan. 19.—Aid- packaze were destroved at the agency 
MEN, 
| euntangling” was simplicity itself 
in the banks equipped with Recordak | 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . ; 

U. S. Government Obligations, direct sail fully 
guaranteed . .. . 

State and Municipal Securities . 

Other Securities . ‘ 

Loans, Discounts and 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Mortgages . .. . 

Customers’ Acceptance Liability 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. 

Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate . 

Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 
Surplus. . 
Undivided Profits 


- $111,000,000.00 
124,000,000.00 
57,300,790.39 


Dividend Payable August 1, 1945 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Deposits . 
Acceptances Outstanding 

Less Amount in Portfolio 


$ 8,325,423.24 
2,551,095.58 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 
and Foreign Bills 
Other Liabilities 


$ 887,308,682.67 


2,900,026,165.84 


108,523,241.16 
163,520,939.48 
1,159,769,380.69 
12,288,920.48 
5,181,171.12 
5,179,307.26 
7,050,000.00 
34,571,632.24 
3,551,808.26 
1,275,868.29 


$5,288,247,117.49 


$ 292,300,790.39 


5,180,000.00 
12,080,481.80 
13,576,144.97 
4,952,627,343.86 


5,774,327.66 


167,622.91 
6,540,405.90 


$5,288,247,117.49 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,320,747,440.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $1,120,367,649.78 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 


“Quickie” Plan 
hids 27,000 in Banks 


Training Courses to 
Be Useful After War 


“Quickie” courses, 


for training new bank person- 


years of adjustment from war 
to peace, according to Dr. 
William A. Irwin, educational 
director of the Institute. 

Dr. Irwin said that during 
the past three years 27,000 


courses, which provide prac- 
tical training in bank opera- 
tions and fundamental theory. 
“These ‘quickie’ courses ac- 


complished two things,” he| 
added. ‘‘They benefited bank- | 


ing by training the new em- 


ployee faster and they resulted | 


in a quicker, keener interest 
and awakened a desire for ad- 
ditional training on the part 
of the employee.” 


Dr. Irwin said hundreds of | 
these wartime employees would | 


remain in banking after the 
war. 

“The desire for more train- 
ing awakened by their study in 
the accelerated courses is re- 
flected in increasing enrolments 
in standard A.I.B. courses in 
banking fundamentals,”’ he re- 
ported. ‘‘Compared with last 
year’s records, enrolments in 
‘Fundamentals of Banking’ 
have advanced 1,472; in ‘Com- 
mercial Law’ 602, and in ‘Ne- 
gotiable Instruments’ 368.” 

The Institute early in the 

(Continued on page 69) 


devel- | by its chairman, R. L. Domi- 
oped by the American Institute | 


of Banking to meet the need) Gate City National Bank, Kan- 


| sas City, Mo. 
nel during the war, will prove | 


equally valuable during the) i,active member during June, 


Maryland 100% in 


Fifteen new member banks 
were added to the roster of the 


American Bankers Association 
| and 12 inactive members were 


regained during June, accord- 
ing to a report of the Associa- 
tion’s Organization Committee 


nick, president of the Traders 


Maryland regained its single 


and thus became the 14th state 


| to achieve 100 per cent mem- 
| bership in the Association this 
| year, 


The new member banks for 


include: C ticut, Put- 
persons benefited from these | June include: Connecticut, Pu 


15 A.1.B. Conferences 
to Aid Group Leaders 


Fifteen regional conferences 
for chapter and study group 
leaders are scheduled by the 
national office of the American 
Institute of Banking for vari- 
ous sections of the country dur- 
ing the Summer to acquaint 
the leaders with new develop- 
ments in banking education 
and with activities they may 
promote to aid bank staffs 
in coping with present-day 
problems. 

The first conferences were 
held during July at: Red Bank, 
N. J., Hartford, Conn., Phila- 
delphia, Indianapolis, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Ore., and Fort Wayne. 

Regional conferences will also 
be held during August, as fol- 
lows: Akron, Birmingham, Oak- 
land, Richmond and Sioux City, 
Ia., on Aug. 4; and in Los 
Angeles and Detroit on the 
11th. 


Watching a game after classes at the Graduate School 


A.B.A. Membership 


nam Savings Bank; Illinois, 
First State Bank of Liberty- 
ville; Indiana, Citizens State 
Bank, Milford, West End State 
Bank, Mishawaka; Michigan, 
Ferndale National Bank; Mis- 
souri, Clarence State Bank, 
Farley State Bank; Ohio, Boli- 
var State Bank, First National 
Bank, Newcomerstown, The 
Farmers Savings Bank, Stony 
Ridge, First National Bank, 
Versailles; Oklahoma, First 
State Bank, Elmore City, 
Hopeton State Bank; Texas, 
Citizens Industrial Bank, Cor- 
pus Christi; West Virginia, First 
National Bank, Parsons. 


5 New Series of Bank 
Ads Feature Loans 


Five new advertising series 
have been completed by the 
A.B.A.’s Advertising Depart- 
ment for the use of banks, cov- 
ering mortgage loans, home re- 
pair loans, services to returning 
veterans, loans to small busi- 
ness, and personal loans. 

The mortgage loans series in- 
cludes 24 newspaper ads featur- 
ing new copy appeal with illus- 
trations by Burt Sullivan, fa- 
mous home designer. 

There are 12 newspaper ads 
in the home repair series, which 
are keyed to the idea of a home 
owner's ‘‘being his own house 
detective” in surveying the at- 
tic, wood work, plumbing, roof, 
basement, etc., to determine 
repair needs. 

The GI series consists of six 
newspaper advertisements and 
a six-page folder. The adver- 
tisements are of an institutional 
character. 


Graduate School Gives 
Diplomas to 112 Bank 
Officers in “45 Class 


Hill Makes Address at 
Ninth Commencement 


One hundred twelve bank 
officers from 23 states were 


| graduated June 29 at the ninth 


annual commencement of The 
Graduate School of Banking, 
conducted by Rutgers Univer- 
sity and the American Bankers 
Association. 

The class of 1945 was one 
of the smallest in the history 


lof the school, reflecting the 


impact of wartime conditions. 
Many of the bank officers who 
enrolled as members of the class 
two years ago are now in the 
armed services. 

Richard W. Hill, registrar 
of the Graduate School from 
its inception in 1935 until 1944, 
delivered the commencement 
address. 

During the impressive cere- 
monies, Hermann G. Diekel- 
mann, cashier of the Horicon 
(Wisc.) State Bank, became 
the first recipient of the Rich- 
ard W. Hill award. Mr. Diekel- 
mann is the senior member of 
the class and was thus the first 
graduate to receive the cita- 
tion. The honor was created 
last year by the Board of Re- 
gents to be awarded annually 
to the oldest member of the 
graduating class and was named 
for Mr. Hill who was first 
registrar of the school. In mak- 
ing the citation, Dr. Harold 
Stonier, director of the school, 
who is also executive manager 

(Continued on page 69) 


An “off hour” on the campus 
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| | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND [RUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 513,247,226.46 
United States Government Obligations 1,754,412,224.46 
Other Bonds and Securities 42,006,959.39 
Loans and Discounts 456,015,919.70 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 383,278.73 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 6,600, 401.89 
Banking House 10,950,000.00 


$2,787,216,010.63 


Deposits $2,610,638,198.03 
Acceptances 395,386.43 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 14,641,288.30 
Reserve for Contingencies 18,108,767.65 
Income Collected but Not Earned 154,528.55 
Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 
Surplus 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 23,277 841.67 


$2,787 ,216,010.63 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 
$738 520,332.75 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Graduate School 
(Continued from page 67) 
of the A.B.A., said of Mr. 
Diekelmann, ‘This award is 
nted as a testimonial to 
his diligent interest and belief 
in adult education. That belief 
he has exemplified by meeting 
successfully all the prescribed 
standards required for a di- 
ploma of The Graduate School 
of Banking. In so doing he has 
been an inspiration to younger 
bank officers and has thus en- 
hanced the prestige of our 
calling.” 
Mr. Diekelmann was chosen 
by the senior class as a member 


of the Board of Regents of the | 1 0k officials representing Con- 


school. 


Wiggins Gives Diplomas 


A. L. M. Wiggins, immediate 
past president of the A.B.A., 
acted for Raymond N. Ball, 
president of the Board of Re- 
gents, in awarding the diplo- 
mas. Mr. Ball is president of 
the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Company, Rochester, 


New York, and was unable to | 


be present. 

Berford Brittain, Jr., Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago, 
is the permanent class presi- 
dent and Carl W. Trempf, 
First National Bank of Boston, 
is the permanent secretary. 


G.S.B. Savings Group 
Elects New Officers 


Henry G. Raab, mortgage 
and real estate officer of the 


North River Savings Bank, | 


New York City, was elected 


president of the savings group | 
He | 
succeeded J. J. Evans, assistant | 
treasurer of the Beneficial Sav- | 


of the Graduate School. 


ing Fund Society, Philadelphia. 


Andrew N. Webster, assist- | 


ant treasurer, Society for Sav- 
ings, Hartford, Conn., was 


treasurer of the North Avenue 
Savings Bank, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

John F. Gilbert, auditor, 
Worcester County Institute for 
Savings, Worcester, Mass., was 
chosen treasurer to succeed C. 
E. Metz, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Erie County Sav- 
ings Bank, Buffalo. 

_ The new officers of the sav- 
ings group are all members of 
the Class of 1946 at the School. 
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“Organizations Afield 


The NEw JERSEY BANKERS 


cial Committee on Taxation, 


which analyzes the effect of | 


new legislation involving 
corporate business franchise 


tax based on net worth, re- | 
cently substituted from the | 
intangible | 
| personal property taxes and 


recently repealed 
the capital stock taxes on 
domestic and foreign corpora- 
tions. 

7 


Some 53 mutual savings 


necticut and Rhode Island 


| attended the first annual school 


sponsored by the SAvINGs 


| BANKS ASSOCIATION OF CON- 
NECTICUT at the state univer- | 


sity in June. The special four- 


to a study of scientific proce- 
dures of residential real estate 
appraisal. 

Pp 


ment of Mortgage Funds,” has 
been issued by the MORTGAGE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION. The 
information, in booklet form, is 
a briefed summary of the laws 


“Quickie” Courses 
€Continued from page 67) 


war recognized the serious 
problem of banks as employees 
were called into the armed 


services or industry. To meet | 


the need for providing banks 


with a method of quickly train- | 


ing new employees, the first 


text, “‘An Introduction to the | 
| Study of Banking,” was writ- 
ten three years ago. During | 
that period the course has been | 


taught to 7,308 persons regu- 
larly enrolled in chapter and 


study groups. However, 12,000 | 
texts have been sold, indicating | 
that thousands of other bank | 


| employees benefited by them. 
elected vice-president of the | 


group, succeeding R. F. George, | 


The same success was scored 
by the ‘Tellers Handbook” 
which has been taught to 3,488 


| students while 7,223 texts were 
sold; the ‘“‘ Bookkeepers Hand- 

| book”’ studied by 1,214 and | 

| 1,922 texts sold, and-‘‘ Book- 


keeping and Accounting”’ 


| taught to 995 and 1,931 texts 
| sold. 


The A.I.B. also adapted 
two parts of the War Man- 
power Commission’s supervi- 
sory training program to bank- 
ing. 


al 


a 
Research Study No. 1, “State 
| Laws Regulating the Invest- 


| in the various states regulating 
ASSOCIATION has just released | 
a booklet, prepared by its Spe- | 


mortgage money investment. 

The NEw York StaTE BANK- 
ERS RETIREMENT SYSTEM which 
began operations January 1, 
1939, recently climaxed six and 
one-half years of steady growth 
by becoming the first million- 
dollar self-administered retire- 


ment trust in the commercial 


| banking field. The semi-annual 
| report shows total resources of 
| $1,175,000 as of June 1. The 


system, created following 


need of the banks. Today it is 


| providing death and disability 
| benefits, a fixed savings plan, 
| and automatic retirement in- 
come for 1,350 bank officers in | 
| 96 banks in New York, Con- | 
day course was largely devoted | 


necticut and Pennsylvania. 

The TENNESSEE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION will publish shortly 
16-page booklet entitled 
“Yardstick for Tennessee Agri- 
culture.” The text was prepared 
at the association’s request by 
the Farm Management Divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service of the University 
of Tennessee. It will be a man- 


a 

| three-year study by the asso- 
ciation, meets every retirement | 


| Julia L. Irwin of the National 
| Bank of Commerce, Houston, 
| Texas, and chairman, National 
Women’s Committee, American 
Institute*of Banking 


ual of business standards, giv- 
| ing many essentials for success- 
| ful farming within the state. 
| Copies will be made available 
| for member bank distribution. 
* 

The Committee on Bank and 
| Bar Relations of the Connecti- 
|cut Bar Association and the 
| CONNECTICUT BANKERS Asso- 
| CIATION recently published a 
| pamphlet “‘ Suggestion to Law- 
| yers,”’ to assist in the prepara- 
| tion of wills. The pamphlet 
| cites a number of specific illus- 
| trations wherein the maker of 
| a will may be seriously handi- 
| capped if the correct provisions 
| are not clearly stated. 


Institute Executive Council 


Officers and executive councilmen of the American Institute of 
Banking at meeting in Cleveland to elect officers for the ensuing 


| year. L, to r., clockwise around table, retiring president William C. 


Way, Cleveland; Walton L. Sanderson,* Washington; David L. 


Colby, St. Louis; Hartwell F. 


Taylor, Richmond; J. Vincent 


O'Neill, New York; Herbert, E. Widenhofer, Fort Wayne; W. 


Howard Martie, Pittsburgh; T. 


S. Wiggins, Memphis; Robert C. 


Rutherford and Floyd W. Larson, national office New York; David 
T. Scott, incoming president, Boston; George J. Greenwood,* Jr., 
incoming vice-president, Portland, Ore.; A.B.A. President W. 


Randolph Burgess; William A. 


Irwin and Leroy Lewis, national 


office New York; Floyd L. Geyer, Los Angeles; S. J. Kryzsko, 
Winona, Minn.; Edward C. Boyer, New Orleans; Howard R. 
Chamberlain, Rochester, N. ¥.; J. Kaye Ewart, Tacoma; H. Waldo 
Graff, San Antonio; Herman W. Kilman,* Dallas; Everett C. 
Stevenson,* Freeport, N. Y.; Albert O. Werner, Detroit 


*Retiring 


councilmen 
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BILL amending the Servicemen’s 
A Readjustment Act of 1944 was 
passed by the House after public 
hearings at which Chester R. Davis, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Committee on 
Service for War Veterans, was among 
the witnesses. 

The bill, H.R. 3749, was introduced 
by the House Committee chairman, 
Representative Rankin of Mississippi. 
Title III of the new amendment con- 
tains several important changes recom- 
mended by the A.B.A. Committee. 
Among them are the provisions for the 
automatic guaranty of loans, extension 
of time within which a veteran may apply 
for a loan, permission to national banks 
to make loans on the same basis as other 
lending institutions, use of the honorable 
discharge as a certificate of eligibility, 
and change in the basis of appraisal. 


Tz new Title III provides specifically: 

1. An eligible veteran may apply for 
a guaranteed loan within 6 years after 
discharge or 6 years after termination of 
the war, whichever is later, but in no 
event more than 8 years after the war’s 
termination. 

2. Such application may be made to 
any Federal Reserve bank, national 
bank, state bank, private bank, build- 
ing and loan association, insurance 
company, or mortgage and loan com- 
pany established prior to the date of 
this Act, and any other lending institu- 
tion or any person approved by the 
Administrator. 

3. When the loan is made by any 
such lender, the lender is automatically 
guaranteed 50 per cent of such loan by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
provided the guarantee does not exceed 
$2,000 The interest rate on the loan 
may not exceed 4 per cent; it must be 
payable in full in not more than 20 
years; and the guaranty decreases or in- 
creases pro rata with any decrease or 
increase in the amount of the unpaid 
portion of the loan. 

4. A veteran’s honorable discharge is 
made his or her certificate of eligibility. 
The lender endorses on the back of the 
discharge, the date and the amount of 
the loan and transmits to the Adminis- 
trator a statement setting forth the 
name and serial number of the veteran, 
amount and terms of the loan and legal 
description of the property. No approval 
of the loan shall be required from the 
Administrator. 

5. The purposes for which guaranteed 
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Amendments to the GI Act 


loans may be made continue the same 
as under the present act, but the findings 
which must be made beforea loan is eligi- 
ble for guaranty will be made by thelend- 
er instead of the Administrator. Such 
findings are the sameas under the present 
act except that instead of the require- 
ment that the purchase price shall not 
exceed the “reasonable normal value” 
of the property as determined by “ proper 
appraisal” it is provided that the pur- 
chase price shall not exceed the “ reason- 
able value” of the property as deter- 
mined by the “lender’s appraisal.” 

6. Upon default and after suit or 
foreclosure and sale, the Administrator 
shall pay to the lender the guaranty not 
in excess of $2,000 and not in excess of 
the deficiency and become subrogated 
to the rights of the lender to the extent 
of the guaranty so paid; provided, that 
prior to foreclosure the lender shall 
notify the Administrator and the Ad- 
ministrator may, at his option, pay the 
lender the face of the loan plus accrwed 
interest and receive an assignment of 
the loan and security and thereafter sue 
or foreclose in the name of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

7. National banks are authorized to 
make any real estate loan guaranteed 
under the act, regardless of other statu- 
tory limitations on maturity or ratio to 
appraised value. 


Ma. Davis, appearing before the com- 
mittee late in June, reiterated the views 
of the American Bankers Association 
that the principles of the act were sound, 
and recommended changes that would 
make it more workable and practical, 
and would simplify and speed the pro- 
cedure under which loans are granted. 


“Betcha first thing I’m home the wife’ll 
plan a picnic under a tree someplace!” 


His recommendations were base 
largely on action taken by the ABA 
Committee with respect to two sets ¢ 
bills introduced earlier by Senato, 
Johnson of Colorado and Representative 
Rankin, although most of his testimony 
was devoted to H.R. 3536, a measur 
that was in many respects a rewrite of 
the previous sets of legislative proposal, 

Mr. Davis endorsed the changes pro. 
posed in the Johnson-Rankin bills ang 
commented favorably on provisions of 
H.R. 3536 which would facilitate bank 
handling of veterans’ loans. 


H:z strongly opposed, however, the 
provisions of a set of bills, introduced by 
Senator Johnson and Representative 
Kearney of New York, relating to Fed. 
eral savings and loan associations. He 
pointed out that the authority given 
these associations to make veteran; 
business loans constituted a basi 
change in their lending functions, as 
they were created to operate exclusively 
in the home financing field, and thatit 
was not proper to give these associations 
authority to make FHA insured home 
modernization loans and loans for al- 
terations, repairs, improvements and 
home equipment to others than veter- 
ans in bills which were strictly veterans 
legislation. 

Mr. Davis concluded his testimony 
by referring to the statement of policy 
regarding the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act approved by the Administn- 
tive Committee of the Association. 

The policy of the Committee on Serv- 
ice for War Veterans regarding changes 
in the veterans’ act was established at 
a meeting of the group late in March, at 
which time more than 300 suggestions, 
plans and comments from banks, bank- 
ers associations, clearinghouses, bank- 
ers, veterans and others were given 
earnest consideration by a special sub- 
committee. 

Out of the discussion came the con- 
clusion that the banks were anxious to 
work within the framework of the law 
but that certain changes were needed ia 
the law and the regulations. It was get 
erally agreed that most of the remedies 
sought were incorporated in companion 
bills introduced by Senator,Johnson and 
Representative Rankin. Accordingly, the 
committee recommended that the prit- 
ciples embodied in these bills receive the 
favorable consideration of the Associa 
tion. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 72) 
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A Foreign Department 
AT YOUR SERVICE 


Plans of both exporters and importers to resume foreign trade 
are well advanced. New connections are bemg sought—old ones 
revived. ... Helping your customers with their foreign trade and 
international banking transactions will be a valuable service. 
Helping our correspondent banks with these problems is, in turn, 


a service we can offer you. Our long-established, world-wide 


facilities are available to you. 


A Partial List of Bankers Trust Company Services to Banks 


Collection of Par and Non-Par 
Checks 


Collection of Notes, Drafts, 
Coupons, Matured Bonds and 
Other Items (Domestic and 
Foreign) 

Transfer of Funds, Remittances 
and Domestic Money Orders 


Credit Information 


Commercial Paper Purchases 


Servicing Loans to Brokers and 
Dealers 


Participation with Correspondent 
Banks in Loans to Local 
Enterprises 


Dealers in United States Govern- 
ment, State and Manicipal 
Securities 


Investment Information 


Receipt and Delivery of Securities 


Commercial and Travelers Letters 
of Credit 


Safekeeping of Securities 


Consultation on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing Plans 


Co-Paying or Exchange Agent, 
Co-Transfer Agent or Registrar, 
and Co-Depositary 


Trust and Reserve Accounts 


International Trade and Foreign 
Banking Facilities 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


CENTRAL TO THE WEST COAST 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks. $81,848,402.05 
United States Treasury Bills 20,249,870.34 
Other U.S. Government Secur- 

ities, Direct and Guaranteed 273,695,388.17 
State and Municipal Securities 8,135,544-58 
Other Bonds and Securities . _1,539,004.86 $385,468,210.00 
Loans and Discounts 55,997,986.72 
Income Earned, Not Collected . . . . 1,287,488.45 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 6 649,500.00 
Bank Premises, Head Office and Branches . 39787,056.77 
Other Real EstateOwned. . . 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 

and Acceptances © © 3,681 ,636.28 
Other Assets . . . 457,813.26 


TOTAL  $451,329,692.48 
LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 

United States Government $65,857,709.40 

Other Public Deposits . . 25,158,404.48- 

Demand Deposits . 215,265,126.58 

Time Deposits - 108,631,805.66 $414,913,046.12 
Dividends Payable on Common Stock. . . 250,000.00 
Income Collected, Not Earned . . 2... 275,984.29 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . 3,802,942.70 
Capital Stock: 

Preferred* © © © © $-6,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . « «© 3,965,436.25 
Reserves for Dividends on and Retirement of 

Preferred Stock and for Contingencies . . 5,687,759-75 

TOTAL $451,329,692.48 

*1,500,000 shares, par value $4.00 per share, retirable at issue price of $10.00 per 
share. Current dividend rate 4% on subscription price. 


Securities carried at $102,172,845.69 are pledged to secure Trust Deposits, United 
States Government and other public deposits as required by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Amendments to the 
GI Act 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7() 


The A.B.A. Administrative Com. 
mittee, at a meeting in April, accepted 
these recommendations and referred 
them to the Federal Committee on Leg. 
islation for appropriate action. At the 
same time the Administrative Com. 
mittee adopted a statement of policy of 
the American Bankers Association re 
garding the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, the heart of which is contained jg 
the following paragraphs: 

“Tt seems clear that the Congress in 
enacting the legislation and the veterans 
organization which sponsored it had ip 
mind that no man.can be paid for hispe 
triotism, and that Title III of the Sery. 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 was 
never intended to be a gift, bonus, o 
payment for services rendered in the 
form of adjusted compensation. Rather, 
Title III of the act was passed to pro 


- vide government guarantees for the pur- 


pose of permitting a veteran to borrow 
money to purchase a home, farm or an- 
other business when the loan would or- 
dinarily be considered sound econoni- 
cally and financially, but where the 
borrower has not had a period of sue- 
cessful business and financial experience 
for the past several years due to his ab- 
sence from ordinary pursuits while in 
military service. 


I; is the opinion of the American 
Bankers Association that the principles 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 are sound. Although some 
amendments to the guaranteed loan 
provisions of Title III may be necessary 
in the interest of clarity and of more 
prompt and adequate assistance to vet- 
erans, it is our view that the banks 
should cooperate fully in carrying out 
the purposes and intent of the loan 
guaranty provisions within the present 
framework of said title.” 


A bulletin summarizing legisla- 
tive developments affecting the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 194 
has been sent to the membership of 
the American Bankers Association 
by its Committee on Service for War 
Veterans. The bulletin also con- 
tains a review of the committee's 
many activities on behalf of return- 
ing servicemen. 


HEAD OFFICE. | SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 2¢ ? : 
BRANCH OFFICES IN SAN FRANCISCO AKLAND, BERKELEY ’ 
SAN JOSE, BAKERSFIELD, CHICO, HANFORD, LEMOORE 
MODESTO, RED BLUFF, REDDING 
72 BANKING | 


a weed not be like this! 


UICKLY and in confidence, we will furnish ments. No other part of the country offers so 


the facts on new plant locations within many advantages . . . prosperous consumer 
the Erie Area. Erie’s Industrial Development markets . . . abundance of raw materials. . . 
Department has available full information on unexcelled transportation. 
population, water supply, taxes, power, fuel, Send an outline of your requirements to George 
raw materials, insurance rates, and other im- F. Weston, Industrial Commissioner, Erie Rail- 
portant data about desirable industrial sites. road, Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Somewhere within the six zones of industrial 


activity and opportunity shown below may be Erie Railroad 


a location that meets all your important require- ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


Write for your copy of this informa- 
: tive folder. Contains a detailed map 
or and description of the six great zones 
of The Heart of Incdlustrial America 
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Hank of America 


NATIONAL sayin ASSOCIATION 


stal 
tax 


ployers f 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1945 \ sonand 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank ...... ee e$ 558,497,656.48 
TOTAL CASH .. . . §$ 826,330,865.02 
United States Government Obligations, direct and 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . 253,873,771.17 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . . 105,462,204.91 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ..... 6,092,600.00 
Loans and Discounts . . 931,247,699.05 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . . 14,889,953.31 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 
Other Real Estate Owned. . . ...... 428,803.29 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills ..... 10,525,975.93 
104,319.59 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . . « $4,781,850,841.35 


LIABILITIES 


Capital: 
Common (8,000,000 Shares) .$ 100,000,000.00 
Preferred ( 404,278 Shares)* . 8,085,560.00 


Surplus ...... . . 95,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . . . 20,034,051.23 


4,142,663.26 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 162,053.65 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS ... « of 227,424,328.14 
Reserve for Bad Debts ... . 8,741,302.60 


Demand . . . . $2,702,438,180.02 
Deposits 4,522,553,863.90 
Savings and Time . 1,820,115,683.88 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . . . 3,825,766.46 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . .... . 8,547,827.03 


Yj 


* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California united for <ez> 
strength and service 


| 

| 
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Pensions For Bank kmployees 


This is a preliminary glimpse of the 
dudy of bank pension plans now being 
ampleted by A.B.A. Deputy Manager 
higar E. Mountjoy. The report will be 
gailable to banks later in the Summer. 


morale-building and employee 
satiticng influence as well as the 

tax advantages accruing to em- 
ployers from employee retirement pen- 
jon and profit-sharing plans have acted 
asa stimulus to banks and other indus- 
triesin establishing emplovee retirement 
benefits. 

This mounting interest on the part of 
banks in the general subject of employee 
pensions prompted the American Bank- 
as Association to survey the bank em- 
ployee pension field with a view to as- 
isting its members who might be con- 
templating setting up a pension plan in 
ostallizing their thinking upon the 
esential points to be considered in ad- 
vance of the adoption of a plan. The 
findings of Deputy Manager Edgar E. 
Mountjoy, who directed this survey, will 
be made available to members of the 
Association in a few weeks. 

An interesting disclosure of the sur- 
vey is that more than 90 per cent of the 
retirement pension plans in effect in 750 
reporting banks were established since 
1935—35 per cent of these were set up 
since 1942. Also of interest is the fact 
that more than 500 of the reporting 
banks belong either to group bank sys- 
tems of various sizes and are enrolled in 
pension plans established by those sys- 
tems, or participate in plans sponsored 
by state bankers associations. 


Mp. Mountjoy’s report discusses the 
more important features of the different 
types of pension and _ profit-sharing 
plans in operation in various banks, 
shows how they vary in different insti- 
tutions, and gives, in some detail, 
essential facts pertaining to the laws 
and regulations applicable. 

The more important sections of the 
Federal statutes and regulations gov- 
ening employee retirement pension and 
profit-sharing plans are included in an 
appendix, as are, also, examples of (1) 
a self-operated pension plan and trust 
agreement, and (2) a profit-sharing plan 
which distributes its funds at retire- 
ment and trust agreement. These are 
hot offered as models suitable for adop- 
Uton by any and all banks, but are to 
indicate some features which such plans 
may include. 


In summarizing the essential provi- 
sions of the different types of employee 
retirement pension plans, the advan- 
tages of each, and the purposes they 
serve, Mr. Mountjoy suggests that in 
considering the establishment of a pen- 
sion plan “the employer first determine 
in a general way the benefits which are 
believed to be necessary and desirable. 
They would include such items as the 
general objective as to the amount of 
retirement income, death benefits, if 
any, benefits in the event of termina- 
tion of an employee’s service before 
retirement, whether the plan is to be 
contributory or non-contributory, and 
approximately the amount of invest- 
ment which the employer feels in a 
position to make. This preliminary con- 
sideration and formulation of the plan 
may be made by the employer alone, or 
with the advice of a specialist in the 
pension field.” 


Avrer determining in general the 
specifications of a plan,” Mr. Mountjoy 
added, “‘the next step would appear to 
be to consider the method of its adminis- 
tration—is it to be insured under a group 
annuity contract, is it to be insured 
under individual contracts through a 
pension trust, or is it to be administered 
through a non-insured trust? If it is to 
be insured, the services of an independ- 
ent actuary are not required. If it is 
not to be insured an independent ac- 
tuary should be consulted. If it is to be 
administered under a group annuity 
contract neither trust agreement nor a 
trustee is required. However, if it is to 
be insured by individual policies, it is 
probable that a trust should be estab- 
lished, and a trust agreement drawn by 
counsel in consultation with the insur- 
ance company which is to issue the 
policies, and with the trustee. 

“The non-insured plans have certain 
advantages in that they can provide 
some benefits which are not included in 
insurance company contracts either 
group or individual, such, for instance, 
as a benefit in the event of total and 
permanent disability. Also, if desired, 
an employer can retain a certain amount 
of discretion as to investments and the 
use of any surpluses which may arise, 
provided, of course, that none of the 
latter can revert to the employer if tax 
deduction is to be claimed. 

“Tt is well to bear in mind, too, that 
the employer is the sole guarantor of a 
non-insured plan. If the experience is 


more unfavorable than the assumptions 
upon which the plan is based, by the 
actuary, the employer will be faced with 
the alternates of canceling the plan, re- 
ducing the benefits, or increasing the 
contributions. 


A plan insured under individual pol- 
icies through a trust fund is guaranteed . 
by an insurance company so that the 
employer is relieved of that responsibil- 
ity. Under individual contracts also cer- 
tain benefits may be provided which are 
not found in the group annuity contract 
such as, for example, relatively sub- 
stantial amounts of life insurance, cash 
surrender values in the later years which 
might serve as a dismissal wage, and the 
fact that the individual contracts may 
be available either in whole or in part 
to terminating employees who may, if 
they choose, and if the plan so provides, 
carry them on as individuals after leav- 
ing the service of the employer. 

“The group annuity plan was de- 
signed for the purpose of insuring group 
retirement plans and, therefore, it pos- 
sesses particular advantages for that 
special purpose. It is a direct contract 
between the insurance company and the 
employer. If retirement benefits are 
based on salary as is usual in modern 
plans, the group annuity contract auto- 
matically takes account of salary in- 
creases and decreases; there is no ques- 
tion of insurability, so that all employ- 
ees can have the same benefits based 
on whatever formula is adopted; the 
cash values in the early years always 
amount to at least the return of the 
total employee contributions either 
with or without interest, and in times of 
financial stringency a group annuity 
contract may be suspended until condi- 
tions improve. During such period of 
suspension the benefits purchased to 
date are frozen so that there is no loss of 
equity involved and the plan can be 
resumed subsequently either with or 
without making up the benefits which 
would have accrued during the period 
of suspension.” 


Tre report will likewise suggest that 
whatever method of administration 
is adopted, the employer, if he is to 
secure the advantages of tax deduction, 
must be certain that his plan as finally 
decided upon is entirely in accord with 
the requirements of Section 165 of the 
1942 Revenue Act and the Treasury 
regulations based upon it. 
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BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
as of June 30, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers . $ 208,389,680.95 


U. S. Government Obligations . . .... . 553,899,187.05 
Other Public Securities . . . . 8,355,505.68 
Loans and Discounts . ato 394,740,325.84 
Real Estate Mortgages . . . 4,883,191.78 
Banking Houses Owned. . . . 12,543,063.29 
Other Real Estate Owned 83,085.67 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances (Less Anticipations) 1,803,652.85 
LIABILITIES 

Capital (2,000,000 shares) . $20,000,000.00 

Surplus 30,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . 8,907,063.27 $ 58,907,063.27 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1945 500,000.00 
Deposits . 1,143,753,110.39 
Certified and Official Checks 4,143,564.84 
Acceptances Outstanding 2,107,002.99 
Other Liabilities, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . . 4,511,327.42 


Or the above assets $275,072,359.29 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes; and certain of the above deposits are preferred as provided by law 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Selling Personal 


Planes 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


provides terms for the bank to hand, 
the paper, and, generally, makes it very 
easy to buy a plane. Several banks hay 
already adopted this plan. 

In spite of this development, the com. 
pany thinks sectional financing ¢op,. 
panies will take the major part of th 
business away from the banks becayy 
of the personal nature of their service 
The contact plan of financing comp 
nies is so personal and works so Closely 
with the airplane dealer that they vil 
give the banks stiff competition. 

An authorized standard accountj 
system, prepared by authorities 
business management systems, will he 
furnished affiliated distributors 
dealers. It will eliminate one of ¢ 
greatest difficulties faced by the dealer 
manufacturer arrangement in pre 
days—that of haphazard operating 
the airport service field. The unife 
business plan of operations will sole 
many problems faced by the companys 
distributors and dealers. 


)  — 


A vourra manufacturer is now ap 
pointing distributors to have charge d 
sales in sizeable territories—large met- 
ropolitan areas, or one or more statesin 
less densely populated sections. Th 
distributors in turn, with the manufac 
turer’s help, will appoint dealers and 
sub-dealers at the various airports 
throughout their territory. Retentiond 
distributor and dealer contracts will be 
dependent on sales performance being 
demonstrated at a level consistent with 
the possibilities of each territory; and 
extensive assistance will be given from 
the factory in the fulfillment of quotas 

This company has not attempted to 
set up a policy with respect to financing 
of either distributor and dealer orgati- 
zations or of individual sales. However, 
it believes that local banks will find the 
field desirable and profitable. 

A fifth aircraft corporation expects to 
market personal airplanes through 4 
direct factory-to-dealer organization, 
omitting distributorships. Only a lim 
ited number of strategically located out- 
lets are immediately contemplated to 
assure dealers a sustaining quota during 
the post-war transition period. 

Sales appeals will be directed maiallf 
to business concerns and professiomil 
men. The utility and safety of the! 
two passenger planes will be stressét 
| A highly emphasized service and pall 
| Program includes plans for an approv 
| repair station at each sales outlet. 
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Threshold of Alcoa Aluminum 


A threshold of Alcoa Aluminum dresses up a doorway— 


® 's 


residential, office building or industrial. Aluminum is dur- 
able, highly resistant to corrosion, and economical. 
Alcoa Aluminum shapes are made in styles to suit 


every type of threshold —the plain saddle, those 


sin 
Phe 
at- 
ind 
rts 
of 
be 
ing 


grooved as you see them here, or the interlocking 


S 


weatherstrip type. They come in long lengths, and 
can be cut to fit each doorway on the job, or 
furnished in suitable lengths by your supplier. 
Standard Alcoa Aluminum threshold 

shapes are not available now. They will 

be obtainable from building material 

suppliers all over the country, 

just as soon as war-depleted 

stocks can again be built up. 

ALuMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1821 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Available in Alcoa Aluminum in these 
and many other standard shapes 


A LCOA ALUMINU 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


War Bond Redemption 


Treasury Department, through 

new regulations effective July 2, 

permits, under certain conditions, 
savings and loan associations, building 
and loan associations (including co- 
operative banks), credit unions, cash 
depositories, industrial banks, and sim- 
ilar financial institutions to qualify as 
paying agents for the redemption of 
United States Savings Bonds. 

Up to this time such payments have 
been made only by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Federal Reserve banks and their 
branches, and incorporated banks and 
trust companies which have qualified 
for that purpose. 

Treasury officials felt that some re- 
duction should be made in reimburse- 
ment to paying agents. The experience 
of incorporated banks and trust com- 
panies during the last nine months 
seemed to bear out this contention and 
to warrant a slight reduction. Effective 
as to bonds paid on and after July 2, 
therefore, the reimbursement will be 15 
cents each for the first 1,000 bonds paid 
in any one calendar quarter, and 10 
cents each for all over 1,000 bonds paid 
in the quarter. 

This new schedule of reimbursement 
was worked out by Treasury officials in 
consultation and cooperation with the 
A.B.A. Committee on War Bond Re- 
demption, the members of which are as 
follows: 

Chairman, Nelson B. O’Neal, vice- 
president, The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C.; John S. Gwinn, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Massachusetts Bank- 
ers Association, Boston; Clyde D. Har- 
ris, president, First National Bank, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri; C. Edgar 
Johnson, vice-president, First National 
Bank, Chicago; James H. Kennedy, 
vice-president, Philadelphia (Pa.) Na- 
tional Bank; Robert W. Sparks, vice- 
president, The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York; Russell B. Stewart, presi- 
dent, The Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; Burr S. Swezey, pres- 
ident, Lafayette (Indiana) National 
Bank; secretary, William T. Wilson, 
of the A.B.A. 


Production Record 


The Southwest, with its vast poten- 
tials for post-war expansion of agricul- 
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JOHN J. McCANN 


ture and industry, will make a strong 
competitive bid as the nation’s most 
promising bright spot, when the “Go” 
light flashes on. Area banks are taking 
the initiative now in telling the story 
of natural wealth and resources as a 
prelude to a well-conceived sectional 
campaign. 

For example, the First NATIONAL 
BANK AND Trust Company of Okla- 
homa City recently published a booklet 
titled “Oklahoma’s Production Rec- 
ord.” It charts production of cotton, 
wheat, corn, livestock and poultry, in 
some instances back to 1891, listing 
production by bushels, acres harvested, 
average’ yield and value of growing 
crops, and the census and value of cat- 
tle, hogs and stock sheep. Other charts 
show production of oil, activity in soil 
conservation, and the resources of state 
and national banks. Another section 
tabulates the growth of 4-H, Boy Scouts 
and Future Farmer Clubs, which are 
cited as the state’s greatest economic 
resource. A page is also devoted to a 
summary of interesting facts about 
Oklahoma City: Transportation facilities, 
labor supply, population and buying 
power, mineral resources, distribution 
facilities and other pertinent informa- 
tion of significance to new prospective 
industries looking for post-war home 
sites. 


Development Plan 


A statewide development plan, j 
tended to capitalize on the opportuni 
for readjustment and post-war ply 
ing during the transition period, 
launched recently by the Futtox \, 
TIONAL Bank of Atlanta, Georgia, 

The first phase of the dual progr 
is a series of business clinics, conducts 
in cooperation with local banks, in 
centers throughout the state. The meg 
ings will be small, informal groups, 
local bank executives and local leadey 
of business, industry and agricul 
Programs will cover banking and bug 
ness problems that now are, or » 
will be, facing the various communiti 
The clinics will explore the needs @ 
returning veterans and gear faciliiq 
to help them readjust to civilian li 
Other topics will include consum 
financing and distribution of such 
sumer goods as radios, automobiles, a: 
craft, home appliances, etc; the adap 
tion of former war plants to peacetin 
production; tax programs, fiduciay 
trusts, escrow agreements, governme 
securities and other matters pertainiz 
to the technical side of banking. 

The second phase of the programs 
series of bank-sponsored newspaper # 
ticles on current subjects relating 1 
business, banking and industry, as ve 
as agricultural production, processiy 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 


SERVICE DIRECTORS 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank of New York has a corps of “service director” 

who help people do business with the bank. Trained by department heads, the young 

women are thoroughly familiar with the bank’s services. They are stationed on mail 
floor where they greet and direct customers 
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| SAFE DEPOSITORY — 
|LIABILITY INSURANCE 


You Get 


> Mee 
leaden 
ult 
mf Protection against Liability imposed by law: 
anitis 
= 1 — Mysterious Disappearance 5 — Flood, tornado or other acts of 
Nat 
yee 2 — Negligence or dishonesty of ns 
at employees 6 — Misplacement of box in wrong 
, Theft 
ok 7 — Improper or illegal entry by 
uc 4 — Fraudulent, fictitious and means of duplicate key or 
oe erroneous claims forged papers 


“if PLUS Legal defense in connection therewith 


css THE COST is only $75, one year—$187.50, three years 


provided the total number of safe deposit boxes does not exceed 937. 
A small additional premium is made for banks having more than this 
number of boxes. 


THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We desire to purchase a Safe Depository Liability Policy 


it 1945 
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Name 
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Name of Your Insurance Agent or Brok 
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ALLAN HANCOCK 


ARTHUR T. BRETT 


H. E. HUDSON 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. . . 
State,County and Municipal Bonds... .. 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Senior Vice-President 


F.S. HANSON T. E. IVEY, JR. 
F. HOWARD RUSS, JR. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM & FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


RESOURCES 


$2,110,892.22 
3,651,807.37 
1,338,480.13 


Ownership of California Trust Company. ........... 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures ............. 
Income Earned, Not Collected ...........e.0000. 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Other Resources ..... 


LIABILITIES 


United States War Loan Deposit. 64,472,936.04 

Other Public Funds. ....... 1,248,550.69 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes and Expenses. 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances... 
Capital Stock(Commor)........... 5,000,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


2,128,349.33 


Condensed Statement as of June 30,1945 


$ 80,773,323.56 
294,922,346.28* 


7,101,179.72* 
300,000.00 

1,475,324.66t 
54,411,953.17 
769,101.71 
938,553.95 
1,254,845.29 
181,720.99 


$427,126,726.59 
865,447.94 
220,607.05 
1,404,892.64 


12,510,675.11 


2,128,349.33 


*$72,762,330.50 pledged, according to law, to secure Public Funds and Trust Deposits. 
tCalifornia Trust Company — owned by California Bank and devoted exclusively to trust service— 
has Capital of $1,000,000.00, Surplus of $500,000.00 and Undivided Profits of $245,493.72. 


ARCH W.ANDERSON, Chairman of the Board ‘ 
FRANK L. KING, President 
Vice-President and Counsel 


CHAS. E. DONNELLY 


Vice-Presidents 


C.C.DEPLEDGE W.WAYNE GLOVER 


J. A. SHINE 
J. G. MAULHARDT 


F.M. MAGEE H.J. MENDON 
W. F. BRANDT 


B. B. ODELL 


METHODS—Continued 


and marketing; the articles yj | 
contributed by leading Georgians 
national experts in the respective fa 
having connections in the state. The» 
ticles will appear in typical newspay. 
column style, titled “The Frieng 
FuLton’s Business Forum.” 

In a recent statement to the pr 
Erle Cocke, president of the Fury 
explained that he was interested ; 
developing the answer to the questiy 
“Are city banks of our section » 
complishing the fullest possible job 
ward working with their banking bro 
ers in smaller cities and communities 
the state? We think that the only 
to get that information is to sit acy 
the table and talk such matters , 
with fellow bankers. It is our viewpoi 
that they are accomplishing a 4 
purpose job, that is, retail banking; 
greater Atlanta, and wholesale banki 
through cooperation of local banks j 
their territories outside Atlanta.” It; 
hoped, says Mr. Cocke, that this p 
gram will develop local enterprises; 
Georgia, and serve to encourage agi 
culture and industry to utilize the fi 
potentials of the state’s resources. 


Foreign Department 


The InpustriAL Trust Companys 
Providence, Rhode Island, through i 
foreign department, has launched 
aggressive campaign to develop i 
home city as an important world 
center. A brochure outlining the 
rect services available to correspon 
banks and area manufacturers, inclu 
ing collections, foreign exchange, remi 
tances, letters of credit and travele 
checks, export-import financing, doms 
tic shipment financing, warehouse 
nancing and foreign credit informati 
has just been released. It contains sot 
pointed suggestions for building up# 
maintaining a profitable foreign tra 
The brochure is designed with an ove 
lapping back cover, which forms 41 
tab for quick reference when stored it 
file cabinet. It also serves as a folder! 
accumulate other data which the ba 
will issue on the subject from time! 
time. The cover of the brochure listst 
essential facilities, well established i 
Providence, for the expansion and 
velopment of foreign trade—complt 
banking services, marine insurance 0 
panies and brokers, custom how 
rail and truck transportation, @ 
communications and adequate Wé 
house facilities. Major imports and¢ 
ports of Southern New England are# 
listed. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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10 YEARS) 


1S YEARS| 


ELECTRICAL YARDSTICK 15 SHORT 


In 1920 there were only 3 electrical appliances 
in common use. Today, there are more than 40. 
Then, there were only a few ceiling fixtures. 
Now, many lamps are used, and decorative 
lighting is coming fast. 

In 1935 the annual electric consumption per 
home was 655 kw hours. Today, it is over 1100 
kw hours. In homes wired for modern electric 
living, an annual consumption of 7500 kw hours 
can be expected. 

To meet today’s demand and be prepared for 
tomorrow, homes must be adequately wired. 
They must have plenty of circuits and outlets, 


Westi 


PLANTS IM 25 CITIES... 


20 YEARS 


25 YEARS 


wire of ample size, properly protected. 

If you want your loans to be good 15, 20 or 25 
years from now, make the electrical yardstick 
large enough for tomorrow’s needs. 


Send for these books 


To help you appraise the wiring of a home in 
the light of modern living, send for these two 
books, “Electrical Living in 194X” and “Man- 
ual of Better Home Wiring.” Contact your 
nearest Westinghouse distributor or district 
office, or write direct to Westinghouse Electric 


Corp., P.O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 5.91515 


nghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


> 
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SAVINGS 


Know Your Americas 


Another interesting job, designed to 
cultivate goodwill among the Latin- 
American countries, is the series of 
timely, informative brochures issued 
by the foreign trade department of the 
HIBERNIA NATIONAL BANK of New 


This cartoon poster is 
being used by a New 
York savings bank to 
promote post-war home 


ownership 


Orleans. The series, called “‘Know Your 
Americas,” gives the reader a quick re- 
view of each country’s economic status, 
with special emphasis on imports and 
exports, and a pointed story on the 
major trading centers. The brochures 
are printed in color, and illustrated with 
scenic views and instructive maps, spot- 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1945 


ASS 
Cash and Due from Banks, . - 


ETS 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed, 


$727,261,401.09 


Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order, 460,201,632.19 


To Secure Trust Deposits, . ° 

Under Trust Act of Illinois, . ° 
Other Bonds and Securities, ° 
Loans and Discounts, . ° 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock, 


37,141,224.14 
535,939.91 1,225,140,197.33 
99,562,286.34 
452,169,667.89 
3,558,135.30 
3,000,000.00 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances, 933,783.82 


Interest Earned, not Collected, . 


5,110,732.53 
360,402.58 
$2,194,642,599.62 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, te 
Other Undivided Profits, . 
Discount Collected, but not Earned, 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 


-$ 50,000,000.00 

50,000,000.00 

6,035,540.15 

781,112.13 

1,000,000.00 

8,964,661.91 

942,132.82 


Time Deposits, . - $ 275,304,768.85 


Demand Deposits, 
Deposits of Public Funds, . ; 


1,318,383,914.48 


483,226,974.36 2,076,915,657.69 


Liabilities other than those above stated, . ‘ : 3,494.92 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


$2,194,642,599.62 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ting agricultural, mineral and industyjy 
wealth. Continuity is maintained 
the numbered series with an historigy 
sketch of each country, written in th 
vein of a goodwill salute, and expreggj 
appreciation of the relationships « 
tablished between the country and th 
bank. Brochures on Peru, Brazil, A. 
gentina, Venezuela, Uruguay, Chil, 
Bolivia, Ecuador and Mexico have bee 
issued thus far. 


Get Acquainted 


Ever notice that the average bank 
customer makes a bee-line to whateve 
department serves his immediate nee 
—that you rarely find him wandering 
around for a look-see? Ever check hoy 
often the guard is obliged to tell regula 
patrons where to find this or that de 
partment? Curious as he might be, the 
average customer is a rather timid sou} 
and he is likely to be less well a. 
quainted with your institution than yw 
suspect. ‘ 

Granted that it is impractical tp 
grab each new patron by the arm fora 
personally conducted tour, it can sil 
be done—visually, after the styk 
adapted by the FourtH 
BANK, Wichita, Kansas. A cross-se- 
tional view of operating quarters, with 
amusing characterization of life inside 
a bank, gets across an impression o 
lobby layout and the function of the 
various departments. This illustration 
was used in local newspapers in a cam 
paign to get people acquainted with the 
bank. It is also easily adaptable tp 
folder use. 


Dividend 


When a mortgage pays “dividends” 
to the home owner, that’s news worth 
advertising, an incentive worth talking 
about. Following the announcement 
of FHA some weeks ago that 13,0 
home owners would receive $288,00 
in unexpected dividend checks from 
FHA’s mutual mortgage insuranc 
fund, the Marine TRust Compas! 
of Buffalo promptly told the story ina 
newspaper advertisement aimed at new 
mortgage prospects. “What all this 
means to home owners and prospective 
home owners,” said the ad, “is that the 
FHA Insured Mortgage System has 
proved its fundamental soundness. It 
has clearly demonstrated that private 
industry and private finance in wholly 
voluntary cooperation with the Feder 
Housing Administration can produc 
attractively designed, well-built, wel: 
located homes, at such moderate rate 
and on such liberal terms that home 

(CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


TRUSTEES 


Louis S. Cates 

Colby M. Chester 
John B. Clark 

Jarvis Cromwell 
Bernard M. Culver 
George W. Davison 
Johnston de Forest 
Thomas Dickson 
Walter G. Dunnington 
William A. Eldridge 
William F. C. Ewing 
Robert L. Gerry 
William S. Gray, Jr. 
George M. Moffett 
John K. Olyphant, Jr. 
Benjamin O’ Shea 
Eustis Paine 


Auguste G. Pratt 


Lucius F. Robinson, Jr. 


John P. Stevens, Jr. 
Henry P. Turnbull 
William Woodward 


NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1945 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities . 


$ 304,335,284.88 
1,167,208,929.74 
435730,908.67 
19,439,222.94 
466,803 ,620.71 
2,404,022.53 
13,424,008.00 
3,982,207.34 
1,416,628.60 


State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Securities te 
Loans and Bills Purchased. 

Real Estate Mortgages . 
Banking Houses . 

Interest Accrued . 


Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 


Total $2,022,744,833.41 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $21,000,000.00 
Surplus . 


Undivided Profits. 


60,000,000.00 
30,261,954.78 $111,261,954.78 
Reserves: 
Taxes, Interest, etc. 
Dividend: 
Payable July 2, 1945. 


12,128,813.89 


1,0§0,000.00 
1,565,466.68 
1,896,738,598.06 


Acceptances 


Deposits . 


Total $2,022,744,833.41 


There are pledged to secure public monies and to qualify for fiduciary powers 


U. S. Government Securities . 


$581,046,858.03 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SEATTLE 


READY FOR THE 
AGE... 


The pioneer spirit that wrested the rich 
Pacific Northwest from the wilderness and 
built metropolitan Seattle in a single lifetime, 


welcomes the new era of air transport. 


Already known world wide for aircraft pro- 
duction, Seattle is a strategic center for air- 
ways to the vast developments expected. in 
the entire Pacific area. Ever-speedier airways 
are also shrinking the barriers of distance 
from the concentrated populations and mar- 
kets of older America. 


As this bank celebrates its 75th anniversary, 
it offers facilities and experience developed 
during three-fourths of a century, to those 
interested in this promising region. 


35 banking offices conveniently located in 
the state of Washington 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


METHODS—Continued 


ownership is brought within the re 
of the large majority of American § 
ilies.” 


Automatic Deposits 


The First NATIONAL BANK of Tulg 
Oklahoma, has an effective, time 
ing, automatic depository system thy 
has proven a welcome service for may 
depositors. The system consists simp 
of a large manila envelope with fo 
holes punched through the center. 
customer inserts his checks and a de 
posit ticket filled out in duplicate in they) 
envelope, and drops it in a slot at ong 
section of the teller’s department. The” 
duplicate deposit ticket is returned tg) 
the customer by mail on the same day 
and serves as his receipt. The holes ij) 
the deposit envelope permit the checker 
to tell at a glance whether any loose 
item remains in the envelope before iti 
placed back on the counter for reuse) 
This service is limited to check depositg) 
only. 


Community Drive 
The five banks of Canton, Ohio, are 


sponsoring a cooperative newspaper 
campaign to sell Canton to home towm 
folks. The series of weekly messages 
will explore the question “What Makeg 
Canton Click.” It will tell the story 
of what’s behind civic pride, neighbor 
hood loyalty, behind its industries and: 
agricultural wealth; in short, it wil 
marshal all the facts which tend 
make Canton a desirable place in which 
to live. The campaign is set for @ 
weeks. Each ad carries the signatures 
of the five members of the clearinghouse 
group: the Dime Savincs Bank, First 
NATIONAL BANK, HARTER BANK AND 
Trust Co., THe Peoptes BANK, and 
the CANTON NATIONAL BANK. 


A unique, voluntary “bank deposit 
service” which credits the employees’ 
pay to checking accounts in banks of five 
their personal choice has been inaugu- 
rated by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. imp 
Peoria, Illinois, manufacturer of heavy 
earth moving and lifting machinery. Nor 
The new service eliminates the weekly 
wait on lines for payroll checks which 
must be cashed elsewhere. 

The same day the workman’s check 
is credited to his banking. account, 
his check stub is mailed to him as 4 
receipt. Thus prompt information is 
furnished about current earnings, pre 
miums, bonuses and deductions. At the 
same time, he eliminates also the risk 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 87) 
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Almost every Amertcan 
benefits every day 


Jrom the products of 
BORG -WARNER 


MASS PRODUCTION OF RADIATORS AND CLUTCHES for motorized warfare is painted by James Sessions 

at the Long Manufacturing Division, Detroit. Today the products of this great Borg-Warner plant are 

essential equipment in Army tanks, trucks and jeeps. In peacetime it is one of the largest producers 
of these vital operating units for passenger cars and trucks, 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the automo- 
five, aviation, marine and farm 
implement industries, and of 


Norge home appliances. 


ENGINEERING 


Once Japan is conquered, American 
industry again will be filling your 
peacetime needs. 

In this gigantic job, Borg-Warner 
will contribute advancements in 
many fields. For Borg-Warner makes 
not only complete products, but also 
essential parts for products of other 
industries. As just one example, 
Borg-Warner parts are serving today 
in 9 out of 10 makes of automobiles. 


Borg-Warner plays a vital role 


also in farm equipment that pro- 
duces food, appliances that improve 
the efficiency of homes, and count- 
less other things important in the 
daily life of every American. 


From the beginning the engineer- 
ing and large-scale manufacturing of 
all Borg-Warner companies have 
been guided by a basic principle: 
“Design it better, make it better’, 
to bring you ever better products at 
ever lower costs. 


These units form Borg-Warner: Borc & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + B-W 


SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR *+ 


PRODUCTION 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * ZNGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 
FACTURING MARBON MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN NORGE NORGE 


MACHINE PRODUCTS PESCO PRODUCTS ROCKFORD CLUTCH SPRING DIVISION WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS WARNER GEAR 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN M. ALLEN 
Chairman, Mi 
Alkali ots, Inc. 


hairman, The Sperry 
Hutchi. Co. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
President, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 


R. CRANDALL 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 


Vice-President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
New York City 


CHARLES FROEB 
Chairman, Lincoln 
Savings Bank 


PAOLINO GERLI 
La France Industries, Ine. 


HARVEY D. GIBSON 
President 


OSWALD L. 
Simpson 
Bartlett 


CHARLES L. JONES 
The Charles L. Jones Company 


SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New York City 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank 


JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John 
Maguire & Co., Inc. 


Cc. R. PALMER 
President, Cluett 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & 
Lehigh Coal Co. 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home 
Insurance Co. 


ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


GUY W. VAUGHAN 
President, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


June 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 381,982,154.20 
U.S. Government Securities. . . . . 1,319,364,691.70 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

Mortgages .. . 4,644,383.41 
State and Municipal Bonds 18,326,487 .42 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 2,211,350.00 
Other Securities. . . 17,931,491.93 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 

Acceptances .681,046. 
Mortgages . . . 11,980,410.12 
Banking Houses. . 11,592,030.67 
Other Real Estate Equities .... . 421,428.73 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 3,545,106.95 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 4,869,546.12 


$2,261,550,127.44 
LIABILITIES 


Preferred Stock . . . $ 7,709,700.00 
Common Stock . . . 33,000,000.00 
Surplus 33,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . 22,103,272.03 $ 95,812,972.03 


Reserve for Contingencies .... . 8,468,300.66 
Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 6,317,458.55 
Dividend on Common Stock 

(Payable July 2,1945) ...... 824,998.50 
Dividend on Preferred Stock 

(Payable July 15, 1945)... ... 192,742.50 
Outstanding Acceptances . . . 4,073,017.12 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills , 439,849.33 
Deposits . . . 2,145,420,788.75 


$2,261,550,127.44 


United States Government securities carried at $426,725,501.13 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $398,135,001.47 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


68 BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Preferred shares, all of which are held by institutions and other investors, have a par value of $20 and are 
convertible into and have a preference over the Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 
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METHODS—Continued 


of losing an endorsed check, and saves 
discount and errand time paying his 
pills. A by-product of this system is an 
authentic and helpful income tax rec- 
ord of expenditures. 


IN MEMORY OF 


BELOVED WAR CORRESPONDENT 
7™H WAR LOAN 1945 


Sales Stimulator 


Above is a reproduction of the Ernie 
Pyle memorial stamp used in the Sev- 
enth War Loan drive in the Cleveland 
area to increase the sale of bonds at the 
point of purchase. Tallies have shown 
the stamps responsibie for additional 
sles in quantity from $500,000 up- 
ward. 

The idea for this appropriate tie-in 
was conceived by William H. Quayle, 
vice-president of the CENTRAL Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Cleveland, and chair- 
man of the Cuyahoga County Issuing 
Agents Committee. The stamps were 
printed gratis by the Cleveland Press, 
one of the original sponsors of the 
famous columnist, and distributed to 
issuing agents throughout the county. 
As an additional feature, the Press 
also furnished posters announcing the 
purpose of the stamps and lithographed 
portraits of Ernie Pyle. To further 
stimulate the distribution, news stories 
on this special promotion were carried 
on page one during the opening phase of 
the drive. 

Inquiries have been made by many 
metropolitan centers about the Ernie 
Pyle feature, and rights have been 


gtanted for its widespread use in the 
next drive. 


Service Story 


Here’s a bank that keeps reminding 
the public it lives up to its slogan— 
“We do Everything a Bank Should— 
And With a Smile.” THe Lone IsLanp 
NATIONAL Bank of Hicksville tells its 
service story most effectively in a four- 
Page illustrated letter. Addressing a 
cordial personalized note to the cus- 
tomer (or prospect), Cashier W. E. 
Koutensky says, in effect, “It is our chief 
ambition to extend our usefulness to 
everyone in the community, with facili- 
ies and services designed especially for 

usiness and professional people, farm- 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business 
June 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . $ 72,712,416.18 


U. S. Government Securities, Direct and 
Fully Guaranteed . 


Municipal and Other Public Securities 
Other Bonds 

Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Banking Houses and Equipment . 
Other Real Estate ae 22,950.00 
Interest Earned, not collected . ; 1,046,138.87 
Other Resources. . . . 778.82 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances 


243,607,945.61 
8,238,261.59 $324,558,623.38 
590,422.31 
43,713,390.49 
180,000.00 
1,708,508.30 


159,760.72 
$371,980,572.89 


LIABILITIES and CAPITAL 


DEPOSITS $357,069,766.76 


Unearned Income 114,567.36 


Liability under Letters of Credit and 
‘Acceptances 159,760.72 


Reserve for Accrued Expenses, Interest 
and Taxes 


1,117,883.44 
. $ 3,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
4,184,065.90 
3,334,528.71 13,518,594.61 


$371,980,572.89 


Capital 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves for Contingencies . 


DiRECTORS 


LE ROY M. BACKUS 
Investments 
THOMAS BALMER 
Vice-President 
Great Northern Railway Company 
IRA W. BEDLE 
Vice-President 
W. A. BELL 
President, 

Yakima Hardware Company 
E. K. BISHOP 


GLENN CARRINGTON 
President,, 
Glenn Carrington & Company 


J. IRVING COLWELL 
Director, Graybar Electric Company 
Vice-President, Washington 

Securities Company 
W. C. PRATER 


DARRAH CORBET Investments 


President, Smith Cannery ANDREW PRICE 
Machines Company President 


Director, Boeing Airplane Company President, Marine Bancorporation 
Vice-President KEITH G. FISKEN _ OTTO R. RABEL 
President. Vice-President, Seattle Cedar Lumber President, Star Machinery Company 
E. K. Bishop Lumber Company , 
Manutacturing Company GORDON N. ScoTT 
LEO. 8. BLACK R. M. HARDY President, Pioneer Sand & Gravei 
Treasurer, Seattle Cedar Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Company Vice-President and Treasurer 
nsaine i 
HOMER L. BOYD 


H. F. Ostrander Corp. 
Vice-President WYLIE HEMPHILL 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
President, Marine National Company Hemphill & McKillop Vice-President 


. W. MAXWELL 
Chairman of the Board 
EVAN S. McCORD 

Kerr, McCord & Carey, Attorneys 
BLAKE D. MILLS 
Chairman Advisory Committee 
University Branch 


The National Bank of Commerce 
OF SEATTLE 


HEAD OFFICE 
Second Ave. and Spring St. 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
Westlake and Olive Way 


UNIVERSITY OFFICE 


East 45th and Brooklyn Ave. 2205 Market Street 


Offices at ABERDEEN, BELLINGHAM, BREMERTON, CAMAS, COULEE CITY, CENTRALIA 
ELLENSBURG, ELMA, KENNEWICK, LaCONNER, LONGVIEW, MONTESANO, OLYMPIA 
VANCOUVER, WAPATO, WATERVILLE, WENATCHEE, YAKIMA and ZILLAH 
Complete Pacific Northwest coverage through direct correspondents 
Special Alaska Department supervised by former Alaskans 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BALLARD OFFICE 
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Study class on the fundamentals of banking sponsored by Memphis Chapter, A.I.B., in 
cooperation with three of the large Memphis banks, for employees from their correspondent 
banks within a radius of 250 miles having no active A.I.B. chapter. The course was given 
in one week’s intensive instruction after students had previously read the textbook. This 
was the first study group held by banks for their correspondents’ employees. The group is 
shown above with instructors from the sponsoring banks—Howard L. Moore, er 
National Bank of Commerce; Nelson Castle, vice-president, Union Planters National Bani 
and Trust Company; and Granville Allison, assistant cashier, First National Bank 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1945 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and in Banks . $ 160,269,980.60° 
United States Government Securities. . 622,828,699.32 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ..... 1,020,000.00 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . 16,115,401.33 
236,018,800.20 
4,101,886.33 
1.00 
2,549,396.49 
- $1,042,904,165.27 


$ 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 13,547,597.71 


Reserve for Retirement of Capital Notes 4,500,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies 2,181,480.88 
Capital Notes ... 11,000,000.00 
DEPOSITS 
$434,438,692.71 
383,451,872.40 
United States Government . 145,449,613.84 
Estates Trust Department . 16,396,731.96 
Corporate Trust Department 8,050,604.99 987,787,515.90 


5,487,872.82 
4,599,697.96 
$1,042,904,165.27 
Contingent Liability on Loan Commitments—$42,295 ,742.05 


United States Government Securities carried at $183,643,834.30 are pledged to secure U. S. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other public funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown Net after deducting Reserves. 


We welcome individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


46 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Out-of-town: 
Bedford «+ Lorain « Painesville + Willoughby 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatica Federal Reserve System 


ers, workers, housewives, householden, 
ambitious and thrifty children.” Ap i, 
lustrated center spread gives furthe 
details of these services, together with 
views of the banking office. Page foy 
stresses deposit insurance. 


Introduction 


A new version of the increasing 

popular introduction card has been de. 
signed by the AMERICAN NATION, 
BANK OF NASHVILLE, Tennessee. It is, 
simple folder of heavy stock, with the 
actual cards perforated for easy remoyal 
from one side of the center spread, and 
instructions on how to use are printed in 
reverse plate arrows on the other page. 
Card 1 is a specimen signature card to 
be signed by the depositor and the per. 
son whom he wishes to introduce; thisis 
mailed to the bank. Card 2—the con- 
panion card—is also signed by the de. 
positor and serves as an introduction of 
the prospective customer. This format 
makes up attractively and is easy to use. 


“Ad of the Year” 


The 1944-1945 “Ad of the Year” in 
the trade magazine field was awarded 
by the Advertising Club of Denver to 
the DENVER NATIONAL BANK for its 
60th anniversary advertisement in the 
November 1944 Mountain States Banker. 
Capitalizing on the universal interest in 
photographs, this double-page bleed ad- 
vertisement carried portraits of the offi 
cers and directors, briefly identified by 
name, title, and business connection. 
Copy was brief, merely mentioning the 
anniversary, a tribute to the officers and 
directors and their desire to be of 
greater service. 


Gold Star Men Aid War Loan 


The Citizens & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
Bank of Atlanta is using 10 bays behind 
the tellers’ stations in its two-story 
block-long lobby to memorialize the 
bank’s 10 Gold Star servicemen who 
have made the supreme sacrifice. 

Edged with a narrow red, white and 
blue border, each seven-foot memorial 
is headed with large gold star, beneath 
which appears the name and rank of the 
serviceman and the date he was killed. 
Under this was an appeal, in the name of 
the serviceman, for wholehearted sup- 
port of the Seventh War Loan Cam- 
paign. 

Customer reaction has been very fav- 
orable, many of them stating that this 
is one of the finest things the bank has 
ever done. 

A picture of each memorial has been 
sent to the parents of the boys with 
letter from H. Lane Young, the bank's 
president. 
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Shipshape is the word for the Navy’s 


on Guam! 


It’s a 65-cow dairy of Quonset Huts 


Yes, the Navy operates a dairy farm. 
Its purpose is to provide fresh milk 
for wounded men hospitalized on 
Guam, advanced base headquarters 
of the Pacific fleet. 


And the farm buildings ... the barns 
and pasteurization plant? What 
would they be but Quonset Huts, 
those great all-purpose buildings 
produced by the Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation and put to a hundred 
and more uses on our island bases 


scattered throughout the Pacific. 


Tens of thousands of Quonset Huts 
are today serving the armed forces. 
Neat, sturdy, easy to erect, proof 
against wind, weather and rot— 
Quonset Huts bring new perma- 
nence and efficiency to building re- 
quirements, through the magic of 
Stran-Steel, versatile building ma- 
terial of tomorrow’s better farm 
buildings, homes, commercial and 
industrial structures. 


Letters bring home closer—write often 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
CORPORATION 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION © 37™ FLOOR PENOBSCOT BUILDING + DETROIT 26 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


August 1945 


BUILDINGS 


Proved in the all-purpose Quonset 
Hut, Stran-Steel represents an im- 
portant advance in building con- 
struction methods. It combines the 
permanence and fire-safety of steel 
with the flexibility of nailable ma- 
terials—for you nail to Stran-Steel. 
Look to Great Lakes Steel Cor- 
poration for better values in all 
types of farm buildings when our 
wartime assignment is completed. 


MAIN BARNS, LIVESTOCK BARNS 
AND POULTRY BUILDINGS 


IMPLEMENT 
UTILITY BUILDINGS 


GRAIN, HAY, BEDDING AND 
GENERAL STORAGE BUILDINGS 
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THE INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


OFFICERS 


ARTHUR V. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board 


RUSSELL L. WHITE 
President 


WILLIAM P. FLYNN 
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Vice-Presidents 
Gwynn F. PATTERSON C. MERLE BROCKWAY 
Harry R. FULLER Epw. C. W. WiscHMEIER 
Ropert B. MALLocH =LupwiG G. BuRCK 
CLARENCE T. BRADY 


PAUL C. BUCKLER 
Vice-President and Cashier 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 
JoHN W. KELLER FRANK W. DuRGAN 
Henry A. PFARRER J. RYAN, Counsel 
Russet. F. PETERSEN JAMES M. GIVENS 
Car C. 


Assistant Cashiers 
JouHN R. FLETCHER RussELL M. RICHWINE 
Harry H. Wintrope Emer C. KLINGE 
LEON J. BOERSIG THOMAS F. KILLILA 
LesTER H. RAHN L. HERETH 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1945 


Auditor 
J. Kurt MAHRDT 


RESOURCES 


Officers on leave in service of the United States 


WiLsoN MOTHERSHEAD 


Vice-President 


Byron D. BOWERS 
Assistant Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


Roy E. ADAMS 
President, J.D. Adams 
Manufacturing Co. 


Cornetius O. ALIG 
Treasurer, 
The Union Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis 
G. APPEL 
President, Gregory & 
Appel, Incorporated 
A. ATKINS 
Vice-President, 
E. C. Atkins & Company 
C. Harvey BRADLEY 
President, 
W. J. Holliday & Co. 


ARTHUR V. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board 
VoLNEY M. BROWN 
President, 
The Union Trust Co. 
of Indianapolis 
FERMOR S. CANNON 
President, 
Railroadmen’s Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 
G. A. EFROYMSON 
President, Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
BRODEHURST ELSEY 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Indianapolis Glove Co. 
EpGar H. EVANS 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board 
Acme-Evans Co. 


P. FryNn 
Executive Vice-Pres. 


HERMAN C. KRANNERT 
President-Treasurer, 
Inland Container Corp. 


W. I. LonGswortH 
President, 
Lilly Varnish Co. 


JOHN J. MADDEN 
President, 
John J. Madden 
Manufacturing Co. 


JosePH IRWIN MILLER 
Vice-President, 
Irwin-Union Trust 
Company, 

Columbus, Ind. 


Witson MOTHERSHEAD 
Vice-President 
Gwynn F. PATTERSON 
Vice-President 
CHARLES S. RAUH 
President, 
Belt Railroad and 
Stock Yards Co. 
Peter C. 
President, 
Republic Creosoting Co. 
SAMUEL B. SUTPHIN 
President, 
Beveridge Paper Co. 
H. THomMPsoN 
Attorney 
Russet L. WHITs 
President 


Cash on Hand and on Deposit with Federal Reserve and 


Other Banks 


Loans and Discounts 
Banking House 


Accrued Interest Receivable 


Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses Accrued and Unpaid. . 


Dividend Payable July 2, 1945 
Deposits (Including U. S. Government 
Deposits $52,843,758.03) 


Unearned Discount 
Other Liabilities 


$ 72,420,835.29 
156,265,579.63 


3,375,436.18 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$228,686,414.92 


22,498,688.85 
360,000.00 
39,316,959.16 
100,000.00 
745,519.39 
27,456.50 


$291,735,038.82 


$ 15,375,436.18 


644,084.22 


275,556,050.33 
25,548.60 
13,919.49 
$291,735,038.82 
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Cotton Exchange Holds Diamond Jubilee 


New York Cotton Exchange, plied with all available information as. 
TT asised in August 1870, celebrated _ to prices current in other markets of the 
the 75th anniversary of its founding on world, data regarding the production, 
the 15th of last month. supply and distribution of the annual 

It is the oldest and largest cotton ex- cotton crops of the United States and 
change in the world—a market for buy- foreign producing countries. 
ing and selling cotton on contract for In its 75 years of existence the Ex- 
future delivery. Purchases and sales are change has occupied several locations in 
made by auction or public outcry New York. Its present home is a 20- 
around a trading ring, and the priceses- story limestone building at 60 Beaver 
tablished for American cotton are rec- Street, erected in 1923. This is the trading floor of the present New 
ognized and accepted by world traders... __________ York Cotton Exchange 

The New York Cotton Exchange is 
used by those engaged in every branch 
of the cotton business, its related in- 
dustries, and principally by merchants 
and mills who employ its facilities for 
hedging as a means of price insurance. 
Trading in cotton futures satisfies an 
essential economic demand of the cotton 
industry; it provides a form of insur- 
ance against loss of invested capital 
through inventory losses incurred by 
price fluctuations. 

Memberships in the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange are widely distributed 
throughout all branches of the cotton 
industry on a worldwide basis. They 
are held by producers, merchants, ship- 
pers, mills, textile dealers, farmer co- 
operative organizations, and brokers. 
Stringent requirements for membership, 
which is limited to 450, provide that any 
prospective member satisfy the Ex- 
change that he is a man of integrity and 
sound financial responsibility. 

In addition to the privilege of buying 
and selling cotton at members’ rates 
of commission, the members are sup- 


MASSIVE CONSTRUCTION OF YORK 
, PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT BAFFLES ASSAULT 


Center building was first home of New York 
Cotton Exchange, from September 1870 to ACCENT ON SECURITY...theme of the San Francisco Peace 
May 1872. Trading room was 23 x 100 feet York Products Conference ... applies equally to the sturdy construction of York 


@ BANK VAULT DOORS Protective Equipment. 


© STEEL LININGS For over 60 years, bankers throughout the world have preferred 
York Safe Deposit Boxes and York Bank Vault Doors because 
their superior design and massive construction mean greater 
@ SAFES security. 


@ SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 


@ NIGHT DEPOSITORI 
CMGRES Whether your’ mmediate or future plans involve new or replace- 


@ MONEY CHESTS ment equipment... York Engineers will be happy to serve you. 


i 


Designers and Manufacturers of the World’s Largest Vaults 


yer SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
YORK PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANCHES Baltimore Cleveland New Haven St. Lovis 


Boston Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
New York Chicago Houston Pittsburgh Washington 
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Flannagan Bill Only First Step 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


credit agencies under the proposed new 
Agricultural Credit Agency, Mr. Thom- 
son made several suggestions designed to 
clarify and strengthen some of the provi- 
sions of the Flannagan Bill. He stressed 
particularly the need of amendments to 
the bill which would keep the adminis- 
tration of direct government lending 
separate from the administration of 
cooperative lending, and proposed an 
amendment to the bill which would 
accomplish this result. 

Mr. Thomson laid particular em- 


phasis on the need for strengthening the 
section of the bill setting forth the poli- 
cies of the Agricultural Credit Board 
which he said states the intent of Con- 
gress with respect to the ultimate objec- 
tives of the measure. He urged the adop- 
tion of amendments to set forth more 
clearly that it is the intent of Congress 
that the board shall adopt policies look- 
ing toward the operation of the present 
system of agricultural cooperative credit 
institutions on a sound and profitable 
basis to the end that they will be enabled 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Customers’ Liability, Account Letters of Credit 


and Acceptances 
Other Resources 
Cash and Due from Banks 


953,514.30 
170,064.89 
124,661,259.18 


+$778,174,426.32 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1945. 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Outstanding.. 


Other Liabilities 


3,000,000.00 


4,016,514.86 
10,839,539.36 
135,000.00 
953,514.30 
105,226.39 


$410,589,399.87 
108,509,012.01 
228,026,219.53 747,124,631.41 


$778,174,426.32 


United States Government securities carried in the above statement at 
$235,449,685.85 are pledged to secure public and other monies, as required 


by law; and United States Government and other securities carried at 
$520,718.64 are deposited with the State Authorities under the Trust Act. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
BUY WAR BONDS 


to pay interest on their governmen 
capital and become producer-owned ang 
producer-controlled through the retire. 
ment of their government funds. He alsp 
asked for a provision that direct gover. 
ment loans be made only to farmers yp. 
able to qualify for cooperative or other 
private agricultural credit. 

“It appears to us,” Mr. Thomson 
said, “that the cooperative lending insti. 
tutions cannot become producer-owned 
and producer-controlled until their op. 
erations are on a sound and profitable 
basis. We believe the capital provided 
to these institutions by the government 
on the one hand and the stock purchased 
by the members on the other hand are of 
entirely different character. The capital 
furnished by the Government is more in 
the nature of a loan and as such the cost 
of its use should be borne by these insti- 
tutions through the payment of reason- 
able dividends or interest.” 


Tue bill also provides for the creation 
of a public appraisal system. It would 
change the title of the “Land Bank Ap- 
praisers” to “Federal Farm Apprais- 
ers” and make their appraisal services 
available to the public at a fee to be 
fixed by the agency. Mr. Thomson pro- 
posed the addition to this section of a 
clarifying amendment which would pre- 
clude bank supervisory agencies from 
requiring the use of Federal Farm Ap- 
praisers by banks. He also submitted an 
amendment under which their apprais- 
als when used by the public shall be 
made the private property of the user 
and not a part of the records of any gov- 
ernment agency except by permission of 
the person for whom made. 


“Since my wife became a teller here | 
haven’t been able to withdraw a nickel!” 


| 
Loans and 069,583,253.86 
U. S. Government 488,128,033.88 
Other Bonds and Securities. 92,828,300.21 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock..........0eseeeeeee: 450,000.00 
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THE 
NEw YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


BROADWAY 
MADISON AVENUE AND 40TH STREET - TEN ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1945 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . . ....... ; $124,799,846.84 
United StatesGovernment Obligations ..... . ; 508,936,053.92 
Bonds and Socatities ; 23,126,761.89 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. . . . 910,526.26 
Equities in Real Estate. . . 53,582.94 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 3 475,328.24 
Interest Receivableand Other Assets ...... ; esc 2,231,765.68 


$880,310,477.07 


= 
S 


a 


LIABILITIES 


Dividend Payable July 2, 1945 600,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes Other Liabilities 4,831,130.72 


$880,310,477.07 


e- 
m 
D- 


United States Government obligations carried at $270,358,665.70 in the above statement are pledged 
to secure United States Government deposits of $255,559,190.76 and other public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes required by law. 


TRUSTEES 


MALCOLM P. ALDRICH RALPH S. DAMON HOWARD W. MAXWELL 
ew Yor. President New York 


American Airlines, Inc. 
Pres., Colts Pate Fire Arms Mf FRANCIS B. DAVIS, JR 
es. it’s Patent Fire Arms . Co. . » JR. 
3 ° Chairman of the Board New York 


ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE |, United States Rubber Com; SETON PORTER 
Root, Clark, Buckner & Ballantine Presiden 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH Litchfield, Conn. Products Corporation 


President WILLIAM HALE HARKNESS ROBERT C. REAM 
ALFRED A. COOK New York President, American Re-Insurance Company 


Cook, Lehman, HORACE HAVEMEYER, JR. 
Goldmark & Loeb Executive Vice-President MORRIS SAYRE 


| Presid: Compan 
WILLIAM F. CUTLER The National Sugar Refining Company | \ esident, Corn Products Refining Company 


Vice-President B. BREWSTER JENNINGS VANDERBILT WEBB 
American Brake Shoe Company | President, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. New York 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation \ 
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HEAD OFFICE: 


Serving this Northern California Area 


QoS 
AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
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Statement of Condition 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . 

U. S. Government Obligations : 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 25,128,023.03 
Other Bonds and Securities 3,526,643.96 
Stock in-Federal Reserve Bank . . . ....... 690,000.00 
Loans and Discounts 176,459,397.24 
Bank Premises and Equipment 5,457,487.40 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances 2,480,819.54 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 3,279,579.16 


TOTAL RESOURCES $870,552,725.78 


$149,558,816.60 
490,545,994.35 
13,425,957.50 


LIABILITIES 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 2,547,839.54 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 3,525,447.83 
Other Liabilities . te 3,410,275.82 
*Capital Stock 

149,890 shares four per cent convertible 

stock, $50.00 par value. 

14,996,500.00 

375,100 shares, $20.00 par value. 
Undivided Profits 5,809,111.12 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $870,552,725.78 
*Change in Capital Structure occasioned by conversion of 110 shares of Preferred Stock 
into 100 shares of Common. 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $158,060,705.89 are pledged to 
secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $112,324,729.73 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAN FRANCISCO 


I Beg to State 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52) 


Trite: I wish to assure you of ay 
complete agreement with yo, 
opinion, as expressed in yoy 
recent communication, thy 
through mutual cooperatig, 
we shall both benefit by wor, 
ing together along those ling 
Thanking you also for yog 
kind favor, I remain, (4 

words) 


Clear and 

simple: Continued cooperation 
tween your firm and mine yi 
be to the advantage of both} 
and your suggestion will maky 
that cooperation more eff 
tive. (23 words) 


Tae importance of presenting one 
thoughts in clear, simple language wy 
driven home to the reporters on a metro. 
politan newspaper when the managig 
editor posted the following announce 
ment on the bulletin board: 

“We do not commence, we begin 
We do not purchase, we buy. Wed 
not pass away, we die. We do not resite 
in residences, we live in homes. We # 
not retire, we go to bed. Our priests 
ministers, and rabbis are not diving 
Our lawyers are not barristers. Our w 
dertakers are not morticians. Our red 
estate dealers are not realtors. Ow 
plumbers are not sanitary engineen 
Our cobblers are not shoe rebuildes 
All fires are not conflagrations. And the 
first reporter who writes of a body lan 
ing ‘with a dull and sickening thud’ wil 
land with a dull, sickening thud in te 
street, with hat in one hand and py 
envelope in the other.” 

The man who writes letters that “ba 
to state” and “wish to advise” some 
times lands “with a dull and sickenig 
thud” in the street. And here is anothét 
journalistic admonition that holds # 
lesson for him—this one borrowed from 
the Atlanta Constitution: 


When you've got a thing to say, 
Say it—don’t take half a day! 
Life is short, a fleeting vapor. 
Don’t fill up the entire paper 
With a tale which, at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch. 
Boil her down until she simmers, 
Polish her until she glimmers; 
When you've got a thing to say, 
Say it—don’t take half a day. 
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The CONTINENTAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


was founded 
75 years ago this month 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bankers at London Trade Talks 
To leaders of American banking 


are included in a group of top Amer- 

ican business men who are going to 
London, England, for a series of confer- 
ences with British leaders on world 
trade from August 13 to 18. 

WintHrop W. ALpricu, chairman of 
the board, The Chase National Bank of 
New York, and W. Linn HEmincway, 
president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
and Trust Company, St. Louis, are the 
bankers who will participate in these 
conferences. 

Mr. Atpricu heads the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which has a 
hand in sponsoring these discussions, 
and is a member of the A.B.A.’s Post- 
War Small Business Commission. 

Mr. Hemincway is a former A.B.A. 
president and is now a member of the 
Association’s Executive Council and 
chairman of its Advisory Committee on 
Special Activities. 


Mr. Aldrich 


Mr. Hemingway 


Hanes Receives Honorary Degree 


ROBERT M. HANEs, president of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, former 
president of the A.B.A., and now 
chairman of the Association’s Post- 
War Small Business Commission, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws at the sesquicentennial com- 
mencement exercises of the University 
of North Carolina. Mr. HANEs was a 
member of the class of 1912. 

In the citation by Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, university president, given at 
the time the degree was conferre@, trib- 
ute was paid to Mr. HANEs’ outstanding 
career and leadership as banker, busi- 
ness man, and state senator. 

“At a critical time a leading organ- 
izer of the bankers’ revolving fund of 
$15 million for loans to North Carolina 
enterprises, large and small,” said Dr. 
Graham, in part, “and now the effec- 
tive crusader in 48 states for loans to 
little business men on more liberal terms 
as part of a more socially intelligent and 
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Heard Along Main Street 


The California 
Bank quartette, 
Ll. tor., Rod Mac- 
lean, 
Reeves, C. R. 
Blakely and Gor- 
don Robertson 


economically productive 
American business program. 
“A forceful and fair contender with a 
saving humor and understanding, he has 
the robust drive and imagination for 
large affairs which have carried him to 
the top of the financial world, but always 
with his home base in North Carolina.” 


long-range 


California Bank Songsters 


The harmonious voices of the Califor- 
nia Bank quartette recently blended in 
a performance for the Seventh War 
Loan drive, staged in the bond window 
of a downtown Los Angeles store. The 
four members, Rop MACc LEAN, R. L. 
REEVES, C. R. BLAKELY and GORDON 
ROBERTSON, all from the California 
Bank, are fast making the quartette a 
well-known Los Angeles musical group. 
At present they are entertaining hos- 


Herman G. Diekelmann, cashier, Horicon 

(Wisc.) State Bank, winner of the Richard 

W. Hill award at the ninth commencement 

of The Graduate School of Banking, who 

was also selected by the 1945 class to serve 
on the school’s Board of Regents 


pitalized servicemen in a series of 


pearances at military hospitals in Sey 
ern California. 


Banker Receives Florida Cross 


Major General JoHn C. 
(inactive), president of the First \ 
tional Bank, Birmingham, Alaba 
recently received the Florida Cy 
highest military award the State 
Florida can bestow on a soldier. 
medal was awarded “‘for exception 
meritorious service while in comm 
of Florida National Guard units be 
and during World War II.” The ai 
tion and medal were presented to & 
eral Persons by Brigadier Gene 
Sumpter Lowry, native of Florida, 
served under General Persons in! 
Pacific. General PERsons is the if 
non-resident of Florida to receive! 
Florida Cross. 

The citation said, in part: “As G 
manding General of the 31st Divs 
which included all the units of f 
Florida National Guard, except | 
Coast Artillery, from November ! 
until September 1944, both in traitl 
and maneuver areas and in combat 
the South Pacific, he demonstnt 


qualities of ability and leadership wil 


were an inspiring example to his tq 
and was largely instrumental in = 
taining efficiency and morale underm 
adverse conditions.” 

General Persons is a member ol 
A.B.A. Committee on. Service for ¥ 
Veterans. He was placed on the Ami! 
inactive list on January 25 of thisy® 


Banker Testifies on Military Servi? 


Duntap C. Crark, president 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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Wherever there is marketable inventory)... 


Great National Mavtufacturing Co. 
“7400 SUMMERSET 
ANY TOWN, ay Y STATE, U.S.A. 
BALANCE SH/ET, as of June 30, 1945 


ASSETS 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS............. $121,692.84 
Gene 
“3...you can big inventory loans 
int 
he fi Readily marketable inventories of your customers can be excellent “fishing 
ive t ground” for your inventory loan department. Many customers in need of 
6 additional working capital, do not realize that their inventories may be accep- 
or table collateral for loans. Yet—when inventory is field warehoused on the 
of fi borrower’s premises by the Lawrence System you have sound, desirable col- 
ot 1 lateral for your loans. Tell your customers about this service... it can bring 
x I much extra loan business to you. For 30 years the Lawrence System has helped 
ralnl banks and other lending agencies increase their loan business—and very prof- 
itably. Currently Lawrence advertises to 18 “top- prospect” industries. The 
al Lawrence Warehouse Company branch office in your territory will gladly coop- 


trod erate with you. Phone or write for the new free descriptive booklet, “Field 
Warehousing On Your Premises,” for your customers. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Field WarehOUsing von rorns on inventors 


New York: 72 Wall Street * Chicago: 1 North LaSalle Street * San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street « Los Angeles: 
Ws W. P. Story Building * Buffalo * Boston * Philadelphia * Kansas City, Missouri * St. Louis * New Orleans * Jacksonville, 


Florida * Dallas * Houston * Denver © Fresno * Portland, Oregon « Atlanta * Cincinnati * Washington, D. C. 
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HOUSTON MODEL 11 FILM PROCESSOR 


Automatically DEVELOPS MICROFILM 


The accuracy, speed and economy of photographic book- 
keeping with microfilm is proved daily by banks and fi- 
nancial institutions everywhere. 

Now, with the Houston Model 11 Film Processor micro- 
film is developed at the push of a switch—completely, auto- 
matically and without ever leaving the premises. In less than 


an hour microfilm is ready for viewing. we 

y 
THE HOUSTONCORPORATION We 
11801 W. OLYMPIC BLVD.« LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


The Houston Model 11 also develops 16 mm. 
motion picture and sound film. It is compat, 
portable and completely self-contained and can 
be operated by average office help. Write today 
for illustrated literature and prices. 
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{AIN STREET—Continued 


4merican National Bank of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, and chairman of the Na- 
ional Defense Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, testi- 
ied recently before the House Select 
Committee on Post-War Military Pol- 
icy. He presented the views of the 
Chamber of Commerce on universal 
military training in peacetime for young 


en. 
ee poll of members of the Chamber of 
Commerce showed them overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of universal military train- 
ing, reported Col. Crarx. In their 

inion it is necessary for proper na- 
tional defense. His testimony outlined 
the fundamental principles on which 
the Chamber believes such a course of 
training should be based, and the rea- 
sons why it is favored. 

Col. CLARK is a member of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Committee on 
Service for War Veterans. 


Bank Reopens in Manila 


The Manila branch of The National 
City Bank of New York reopened for 
business on June 28. The National City 
is the only American bank operating in 
the Philippines. 

The branch building on the Calle 
Juan Luna was one of the most modern 
in Manila. It overlooks the Walled City 
(Intramuros) and the Port District. 
For three weeks after the entry of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s troops this Spring, 
the 37th Division fought a front line 
battle across the Pasig River from the 
bank. 

The six-story building is in down- 
town Manila directly opposite Letran 
College on the other side of the Pasig 
River where the enemy holed in during 
the siege. The college was pitted and 
scarred by the artillery and infantry 


Artist’s conception of American artillery com- 
‘manding officer giving firing directions on 
Japanese positions from the sixth floor of the 
Manila branch of The National City Bank 
of New York, following the entry of General 
MacArthur’s troops into Manila 
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fire from the positions of the 37th In- 
fantry in the National City building. 


On the third floor a .30 caliber machine . 


gun was poised on a bank desk and on 
the sixth floor GI’s gave the directions 
to the gunners. The bank was badly 
damaged in the return fire. 

A corps of National City officials and 
employees went to Manila from New 
York several weeks before the opening 
and rushed the preparations. The Ma- 
nila branch of the National City Bank 
of New York was established in 1902 
and today it is the 40th link in National 
City’s overseas organization. Complete 
banking facilities will be placed at the 
disposal of the public in that area. 


Golden Anniversary 


In observance of its 50th anniversary, 
the Central National Bank and Trust 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, sent out a 
message from W. J. Goopwin, chair- 
man of the board of directors. Because 
of the times, no special celebration was 
planned. Instead, the bank will continue 
‘in its appointed tasks, said Mr. Goop- 
WIN, “in the fervent hope that they will 
contribute, in some small measure, to- 
ward returning the world to the ways of 
Peace.” 


Surprise Tribute 
While H. Hucues, secretary 


THE GREAT LAKES 
INDUSTRIAL REGION 


Industry and commerce of the Great Lakes 
Industrial Region deal in a broad range of 
production from shipbuilding and oil refining 
to greeting cards and carpet tacks. Here, 
corporations draw from and produce for the 
entire world. 

Banks and businessmen secure efficient 
handling of their individual banking needs in 
this diversified area when represented by 
Central National Bank of Cleveland. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 
Cleveland 1, Ohio - 12 Convenient Offices - Member FDIC 
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A.I.B. contestants for the 
A. P. Giannini Educational 
Endowment prizes—seated, I. 
to r., J. W. Coles, Nashville; 
G. Russell Clark, New York, 
chairman, National Debate 
and Public Speaking Com- 
mittee; Forde Steele, chair- 
man, Cleveland Public Speak- 
ing Contest Committee; The- 
odore R. Earl, Cincinnati; 
standing, past president Wil- 
liam C. Way, Cleveland; Wil- 
fred G. Bruce, Dallas, Texas, 
winner fourth prize; Aard 
Ady, Portland, Ore., winner 
third prize; George A. Rogers, 
Boston, winner second prize; 
Stephen O. Porter, Wash- 


ington, D. C., winner first 


prize; Arch Finney, Fresno, Calif.; and Byron A. Wilson, Denver 


Guaranty Trust Company 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


LONDON PARIS 


of New York 


140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers . . oe 
U. S. Government Obligations . e 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 
Public Securities . . . . $ 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . . . «© « 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Total Resources . . 
LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits 


Total Capital Funds 
General Contingency Reserve 
Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding 
Total Deposits... . 
Acceptances. . . « $ 
Less: Own Acceptance 
Held for Investment . . . 


Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills. . 
Dividend Payable July 2, 1945 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference 
in Balances between Offices 
Due to Different Statement 
Date of Foreign Branches . 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
penses, Taxes, etc.. . « 


59,250,014.00 
:800,000.00 
23,435,565.73 
1,816,331.85 


11,405,024.22 
1,524,984.90 


. $3,469,404,579.29 
21.529.517.18 
3,777,730.82 


1,961,398.97 
1,816,331.85 


147,732.00 
2,700,000.00 


- $ 556,382,134.64 
2,143,853,239.75 
- 1,087,247,591.17 


105,231,920.70 
»335,564.19 
785,232.79 


. $3,902,835,683.24 


$ 90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 
47,374,454.58 


307,374,454.58 
35,051,222.67 


 3,490,934,096.47 
40,000,000.00 


1,026,324.93 
23,785,520.74 


29,475,909.52 
- $3,902,835,683.24 


of the Nebraska Bankers Associay 
and editor of its publication, the 

was on vacation in California, Member 
of the association took the opportuni 
to publish a tribute to Mr. Hucuts jy 
the Record. 

“ BILL is very modest about publiciy 
concerning himself,” said the 
“and consequently few bankers we, 
aware of the fact that in March of ths 
year he had completed 40 year x 
secretary of our Nebraska Bankes 
Association. After this great length ¢ 
service we feel that this event shouj 
not go by unnoticed. 

“He is truly a great secretary why 
thinks constructively. Has organizatig, 
ability and the faculty to work hy. 
moniously with others. He has been th 
motivating influence behind the offices 
and committeemen who furnish the 
leadership of the association. . . ” 4 
the end were tributes from a number ¢ 
bankers who have known and ben 
closely associated with Mr. Hucugs, 


Fifty Years As Trustee 


Elected to the board of trustees ofthe 
Jamaica Savings Bank, Jamaica, Nev 
York, on June 11, 1895, LEANonzR B. 
FABER has rounded out a half centuy 
of service on the board. He has servet 
under all six presidents the bank has 
had during its 79 years of existence; 
he has been a vice-president for 22 years 
and also serves on the executive com 
mittee. 

At a dinner tendered him by his fet 
low trustees, Judge FABER was pre 
sented with a sterling silver cocktail 
tray suitably inscribed. The judge r 
tired as a justice of the Supreme Court 
in 1937 after almost 20 years of out- 
standing service on the bench. 


State Presidents 


Oklahoma—R. W. Hutto, president, 
Security National Bank, Norman, tr 
elected. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


F. A. Carroll, newly appointed Commis 
sioner of the American Red Cross in Great 
Britain and Europe and vice-president, The 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, is show! 
making a field inspection trip of Red Cros 
installations shortly after his arrival in Pars 


Securities carried at $1,233,090,665.65 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as by law, to secure Bills Payable, 
and for other purposes, This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the 
English, French and Belgian Branches as of June 26, 1945. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Complete Wartime Banking and Trust Service 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks : ; , : $ 257,779,235.80 
United States Government Securities 2 825,037,549.86 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank . 1,455,000.00 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts ‘ . $154,044,033.42 

Real Estate Mortgages. ‘ F .  18,087,943.20 172,131,976.62 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improvements 1,006,928.21 
Accrued Income Receivable : 2,746,806.62 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit Lng 2,021,010.37 


$1,312,335,490.86 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Funds: 

Common Stock : > é 12,500,000.00 

Deposits: 

Commercial, Bank and Savings $975,934,881.20 

United States Government. ; . 238,935,418.18 

Other Public Deposits 24,198,594.24  1,250,481,978.72 


Common Stock Dividend No. 22, payable August 1, 1945. F 812,500.00 
Accrued Expenses and Taxes Payable : 2,086,222.04 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. : 2,021,010.37 


$1,312,335,490.86 


United States Government Securities carried at $271,905,767.84 in the foregoing statement 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY E. BODMAN JAMES INGLIS W. DEAN ROBINSON 
CHARLES T. FISHER WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN R. PERRY SHORTS 
*CHARLES T. FISHER, JR. ALVAN MACAULEY GEORGE A. STAPLES 


JOHN B. FORD, JR. WALTER S. McLUCAS R. R. WILLIAMS 
JAMES S. HOLDEN C. E. WILSON 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


This bank acts as Trustee, Executor and Corporate Agent 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY OUT OF INCOME 


*On leave of absence in service of U. S. Government 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Montana—A. W. cashier, 
Powder River County Bank, Broadus. 
Michigan—Ira A. Moore, president, 
Peoples National Bank, Grand Rapids. 
Oregon—L. S. McCrEapy, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Eugene. 
South Dakota—C. O. GorDER, vice- 
president and manager, First National 
Bank of the Black Hills, Deadwood. 
Idaho—J. H. McNAtty, cashier, 
First National Bank, Bonners Ferry. 
Ohio—Howarpv G. Hupson, vice- 
president, Clinton County National 
Bank and Trust Company, Wilmington. 


Cash and Due from Banks 


pledged*) 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Demand and Time Loans 


Overdrafts 


Letters of Credit 
Other Resources 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 


Unpaid Dividends 


of Credit 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits, Secured: 


U.S.WarLoan $ 56,849,425.59 
Other Public 


Other Deposits: 
$228,853,882.89 
47,188,158.25 


134,549.06 $276,176,590.20 $343,621,945.05 


United States Government Obligations di- 
rect and guaranteed (incl. $73,860,904.80 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis- 

Real Estate (Company’s Building) 

Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 


THE LIABILITIES 


Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Dividends Declared 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. _________-_- 


Bank’s Liability on Acceptances and Letters 


10,595,929.26 $ 67,445,354.85 


* 


Mr. McCready 
Oregon 


* 


Have You Heard? 


C. C. PEARSON, manager of the San 


Gabriel office of California Bank, was 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MERCANTILE - COMMERCE 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Locust-Eighth-St. Charles 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


JUNE 30, 1945 


THE RESOURCES 


$78,897,732.96 


197,176,471.28 
31,226,862.87 
54,757,724.21 
525,000.00 
2,790,536.40 


1,500,000.00 
5,659.62 


1,731,482.90 
106,522.31 
$368,717,992.55 


$12,500,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
3,780,682.62 
437,500.00 
1,553,333.77 
2,896.55 


1,731,482.90 
90,151.66 


$368,717,992.55 


*All securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


named the “outstanding citizen of th 
year” by the San Gabriel America, 
Legion. Mr. PEARSON, the award stated 
“has done more to put Civic ventury 
over the top in San Gabriel than any 
other single person.” 

W. F. Branpt, vice-president of Caj. 
fornia Bank, in charge of its Beverly 
Hills office, received the Silver Beaye 
Award from the Boy Scouts of Americ, 
“for distinguished service to boyhood,” 


SIDNEY B. ConcGpon, president 
The National City Bank of Cleveland 
has been elected president and Lorng 
L. GevBacu, president of the Centr 
National Bank of Cleveland, vice-preg.- 
dent of the Cleveland Clearing Houg 
Association. 

E. N. DEKKER, vice-president of Th 
National City Bank and a member of 
The Graduate School of Banking clas 
of 1937, was named secretary-treasurer 
of the clearinghouse. 


Staff changes at the Bankers Trg 
Company, New York, include election 
of J. S. TABER as a vice-president ; H.¥. 
Rietey and L. B. THomas, advancedt 
vice-presidencies; C. BORMAN, elected 
deputy comptroller; F. A. Aver, AL 
BERT MULLER and J. F. Ratn, elected 
assistant vice-presidents; H. C. Bu 
ROWS was made trust officer; and 
GEORGE SuPPES was advanced to assist- 
ant treasurer. 

From 1937 to 1943 Mr. TABER was 
vice-president of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company, New York, in charge 
of the eastern division. Since then he 
has served in the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, Army Service Forces, setting 
up warehouse facilities. ‘ 


EuGENE S. WILLIAMS, a native of 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri, has been 
appointed district chief national bank 
examiner for the Eighth Federal Re 


Ensign Robert G. Taylor, USNR, formerly 
assistant director of the News Bureau of the 
American Bankers Association, is now sta 
tioned in the Philippines, where he makes 
daily digests of war news for the Admirals 
briefing conference and digests radio reports 
for “The Anchor Watch,” a daily bulletin 
edited by the ensign for naval personnel 
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serve District, St. Louis, Missouri.,Since 
March 1941 Mr. WILLIAMs has served 
as assistant chief national bank exam- 
iner in the Washington office. He became 
an assistant national bank examiner in 
1930 and was later promoted to na- 
tional bank examiner. 


Epwin A. Henry and Wriu1am T. I. 
Hatt, heretofore assistant cashiers of 
The Philadelphia National Bank, have 
been elected vice-presidents. G. Ep- 
warD COOPER has been appointed an 
assistant cashier. 


Promotions announced by the Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, are as follows: W. C. 
Fostvept, G. LEo Hess and CHARLES 
J. Ritt were made vice-presidents; G. 
C. Grant, A. M. Matuews, W. L. 
RopMAN, Oscar C. VEMMER, ForpD 
Prion, GEORGE H. TReEIDE and A. F. 
Yaussi, junior vice-presidencies; R. C. 
WINCHELL, manager, escrow depart- 
ment; and W. E. Bock and J. J. Tunnt- 
CLIFF, assistant secretaries. 


Ben H. WoorTEN, vice-president, Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas, has 
been elected to the board of trustees of 
Baylor University and trustee on the 
Dallas committee supervising Baylor 
Hospital. Mr. WooTEN also was chair- 


* 


Lieutenant Richard A. Har- 
per, USNR, formerly with 
the National City Bank of 
New York and now a Navy 
Civil Affairs officer in the 
Marianas, is surrounded by 
young Koreans clamoring for 
the gifts he usually distributes 


* 


man of the SeventhWar Loan campaign 
for Dallas County and chairman of Re- 
gion III of the Texas Social Welfare 
Association. 


Major JosePH SINGER, after serving 
two years in the Adjutant General’s 
Department and the Finance Depart- 
ment of the U. S. Army, has returned to 
The Public National Bank & Trust 
Company of New York as a vice-presi- 
dent. Major SINGER’s last Army assign- 
ment was as officer in charge of the 


Dependency Section of the Field Inves- 


tigation Branch of the Office of De- 
pendency Benefits in Newark, New 


Jersey. 


A 55-year service record, considered 
one of the longest in the annals of Cali- 
fornia banking, has just been completed 
by Tracy Q. HALL, vice-president and 
director of Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles. Mr. Hatt joined the 
staff of the bank as a youth on March 
23, 1890, and since the horse-and-buggy 
days of early Los Angeles, has played 
an interesting and important role in the 
growth of the 69-year-old banking in- 
stitution into what is today the twelfth 
largest bank in the nation. Mr. HALL was 
elected assistant cashier in 1905, direc- 
tor in 1922 and vice-president in 1926. 


CuarLes C. Joyce, formerly comp- 


HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 * * » 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 


June 30, 1945 


Resources 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Treasury Bills and Certificates . 
U. S. Government Bonds and Notes . 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities . 
Loans and Discounts . . 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . ee 


Total 


$128,644,431.50 
86,888,635.70 
153,462,321.21 
35,235, 168.60 
42,584,604.61 
110,605,582.69 
600,000.00 
168,937.83 
2,207,162.14 


Liabilities 


Capital 
Surplus. 
Undivided Profits .. 


Reserves for Contingencies, Taxes, Interest, Etc. 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit . 
Demand Deposits . 
Time Deposits 


Total 


$ 8,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 


1,826,745.24 $ 21,826,745.24 


$496,938,746.98 
30,970.868,61 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


$560,396,844.28 


10,491,545.62 
168,937.83 


527,909,615.59 


Directors 


JAMES M. BARKER 
Chairman, Allstate Insurance Company 
MARS A. BROWN 
ce- President 
DREVER 
President, American Steel Foundries 


FRANK R, ELLIOTT 
President 


HOWARD W. FENTON 
Chairman of the Board 
FRED G. GURLEY 
President, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway ‘Company 


ARTHUR B. HALL 
Hall & Ellis 


ALBERT W. HARRIS 
Chicago 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Vice-President Cheirenan of Executive 
mittee 
SYDNEY MCALLISTER 
Chairman, Executive Committee, 
International Harvester Co. 


JOHN McKINLAY 
Chicago 
FRANK MCNAIR 
Executive Vice-President 


A. H, MELLINGER 
President, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 


CHARLES H. MORSE 
Director, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
rae S. RUSSELL 

ce-President 


P. SIDLEY 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Harper 


$118,970,000 of U. S. Government obligations and $300 Ace of State and Municipal 


ties are pl 


to secure $102,027,721.75 of 


States Government 


ed t 
Deposits and $14,615,178.03 of Trust Deposits, 4 and to que for fiduciary powers. 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Buy War Bonds 


$560,396, 844.28 


HAROLD H. SWIFT 
Vice-Chairman of Board, Swift & Co. 
J. TEMPLETON 

Wilson & McIlvaine 
ARD W. WILLITS 
Chrn. of Board. The Adams & Westlake Co. 


FRANK H. WOODS 
Chairman of Board 
Addressograph- Multigraph Corp. 
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troller of the East River Savings Bank, 
New York City, has been elected treas- 
urer of the bank. 

JosrepH A. Duppy, formerly Mr. 
Joycer’s assistant, has been made comp- 
troller. Mr. Duppy is president of the 
auditors and comptrollers forum of the 
Savings Bank Association of New York. 


Former Gov. HENRY F. SCHRICKER 
has been made a vice-president of the 
Fletcher Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. The Governor had banking 
experience before becoming Indiana’s 
chief executive. In 1933 he took an 
active part in obtaining enactment of a 
new banking code for his state. 


MAY banks—and perhaps your institution is 

among them—are interested in Field Ware- 
house financing, but hesitate to loan against Ware- 
house Receipts because of difficulties in checking 
prices of various commodities. That’s where we 
can help you—and at no charge! Here’s how: 


How Your Bank Can Simplify 


Field Warehouse Financing 


Through our 88 offices in all parts of the country, 
more than half of which are located in areas where 


Citations to Bankers 


Two State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, employees who 
have been honored for their gallantry 
in action: 


Lieutenant RoBERT E. WIGGINS, 
upon completion of 35 missions over 
enemy territory as a navigator of a 
B-17 Flying Fortress with the Eighth 
Air Force, was awarded the Air Medal 
with four Oak Leaf Clusters. 


Lt. Wiggins Sgt. Pitt 

Staff Sergeant RoBERT H. Prt, who 
saw service over Continental Europe 
as a radio gunner, participated in three 
plane crashes, spent time in three 
French hospitals and in hospitals jn 
England, Scotland and the United 
States, was awarded the Air Medal and 
two Oak Leaf Clusters and the Purple 
Heart. 


Captain WEesLEy Hopson, Jr., of the 
East River Savings Bank, New York, 
has been awarded the Bronze Star for 
service with the Ninth Air Force in the 
European theater. The citation states 
that “only by infinite pains and detailed 
research was Captain Hopson able to 
secure prompt and adequate recognition 
for the combat personnel of his group. 
So successful has Captain Hosson been 
in his difficult task that many of his 
ideas have been adopted by other groups 
of the IXth Bombardment Division. 
Through his enthusiasm, genial person- 
ality, energy and allegiance to his or- 
ganization, Captain Hosson has madea 
most valuable contribution to morale 
and to the war effort.” 


commodities are either extensively grown or proc- 
essed, and all which are interconnected by wire, we 
can obtain quick spot quotations on virtually all 
commodities. In the case of a commodity on which 
quotations are not readily available, we will make 
every effort to obtain prices as quickly as possible. 
This information will be relayed without cost of 
any kind to you. 


Some National City Bank of New 
York men who have recently won cita- 
tions for meritorious service: 


Colonel GeorcE P. Drxon has re- 
ceived the French Croix de Guerre, with 
palm, for operations on D-Day. The 
colonel also holds the Legion of Merit 
and Bronze Star. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 


The best way in which you can ascertain the effec- 
tiveness and sincerity of this offer is to test it in 
practice. Just ‘phone or write our office nearest to 
you—there’s probably one in your own city or 
nearby—and ask us for the commodity information 
you need. As stated, we'll get it for you swiftly, 
without cost or obligation. 


Lt. (j. g.) Ernest Roycraft, of the National 

City Bank of New York, receiving 

Navy’s Distinguished Flying Cross 
Rear Admiral Montgomery 


MERRILL LYNCH, Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Offices in 87 Cities 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1945 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks - $102,688,985.22 
United States Government Obligations 302,668,435.71 
Other Securities 9,524,418.97 
Loans and Discounts 84,912,472.15 
Investment in Banking Premises 1,550,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters of Credit 510,202.84 
Accrued Interest 1,134,149.05 


Other Assets. . . 201,825.73 


$503,190,489.67 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . $ 9,000,000.00 
Surplus 9,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 3,000,189.28 $ 21,000,189.28 


Reserves 3,714,731.26 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 510,202.84 


Accrued Interest and Expenses 1,104,505.55 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 365,918.46 
Corporation, Individual and Bank Deposits $298,678,095.39 


Savings Deposits 45,108,936.42 
Trust and Public Deposits 20,806,731.40 


U. S. Government War Loan Account 111,901,179.07 476,494,942.28 
$503,190,489.67 


Contingent Liability on unused loan commitments . . $ 42,849,540.57 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $134,806,548.29 are pledged to secure trust and 
public deposits, U. S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Major Jutius IrBan, who started in 
this war as a private and worked his 
way up the military ladder on merit, 
was awarded the Bronze Star for his 
services in the drive through the Vosges 
Mountains of France. 


Lieutenant Bruce D. MacDoNnaLp 
won the Distinguished Flying Cross 
for his part in a forced landing in en- 
emy-held territory. Three of his crew 
were dead upon landing while other 
members were injured and became pris- 


oners of war. The lieutenant escaped 
with only slight injuries and was taken 
in tow by the French underground, 
cared for and brought back to health, 
continuing his combat duties with the 
Free French forces. When Lieutenant 
MacDona tp’s territory was finally lib- 
erated by the Canadians, he first was 
taken to Paris, then to England, and 
from there returned to America. 


James R. RuuLi, formerly with the 
Eastern Trust & Banking Company, 
Bangor, Maine, was promoted from 
major to lieutenant colonel in the Army 
while in combat against the Japanese on 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


* 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 30, 1945 


* 


RESOURCES 


49,260,046.92 
67,433,762.23 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 


STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE 


OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


36, 748, 542. 03 
233,157.26 


1.00 1,387,501.00 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUAL 
BANK 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST AND EXPENSES 
RESERVE—TO COVER ALL BOND PREMIUMS 


OTHER LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 


$82,807,004.72 

41,197,938.29 

23,303,778.60 
3,711,346.83 $151,020,068.44 


$ 2,500,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
597,066.74 
6,347,066.74 
$158,241,551.91 


Luzon. He is a veteran of four Pacific 
campaigns, and holds the Legion ¢ 
Merit and Bronze Star decorations. 


Chemical Bank and Trust Company 
of New York employees who recently 
have been decorated for heroic seryicg 
to their country include: 

Captain ROBERT P. HURRLE wy 
awarded the fifth Oak Leaf Cluster tp 
his Air Medal. He is a member of the 
94th Bombardment Group which was 
awarded a Presidential Citation {og 
bombing an aircraft assembly plant a 
Brunswick, Germany. 


Captain CHARLES F. MEtz wa 
awarded the third Oak Leaf Cluster for 
“meritorious achievement — coolness, 
courage and skill”’ during aerial combat 
activity. He is a member of the Third 
Air Division, which was cited by the 
President for the England-Africa shut. 
tle bombing of Messerschmitt aircraft 
plants. 


Pfc. ANTON STEVEN has been awarded 
the Silver Star for “gallantry in action 
against the enemy in the vicinity o 
Ensdorf, Germany. Though one of a 
group of wounded being evacuated by 
medical aid men under heavy enemy 
fire at the Saar, he helped place the 
more seriously wounded in a boat, 
rowed them across the river and helped 
get them under cover in a house where 
he left them with a comrade. He then 
went in search of a first aid station and 
returned with an ambulance.” 


Lieutenant RosBert I. 
USMCR, was awarded the Silver Star 
“for conspicuous gallantry and intre 
pidity in action against the enemy a 
Peleiu Island . . . disregarding his per- 
sonal safety, directed his attack from 
an exposed position and because of his 
brilliant leadership and the excellent 
use of his men and supporting weapons, 
he succeeded in destroying many of the 
enemy positions confronting him and 
broke the enemy’s last fortified strong: 
hold on the northern tip of Peleiu. . . .” 


Lt. Wattie receiving the Silver Star 


U.S. Government and other securities carried at $32,443,98 1.67 in the above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and for other pur poses required or permitted by law 
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Consumer Service 


any banks are now advertising a 
M complete finance service for deal- 
ers who sell goods on instalment credit. 
Think of the preparation necessary and 
the tremendous volume of detail in- 
volved! There are automobile financing, 
FHA Title I, aircraft, boats, dental 
equipment, personal loans, fuel loans, 
home appliance financing, tractor and 
farm implement loans, and the princi- 
ples involved in handling each classifi- 
cation are entirely different. 

New classifications will be added to 
the list, such as television, custom-built 
kitchens, probably revolutionary heat- 
ing units for home use, and banks in the 
consumer credit business will neces- 
sarily have to be alert to take advantage 
of these new finance opportunities. This 
can be done profitably by the proper in- 
temal organization, trained personnel, 
and strict adherence to fundamental 
principles. 


Ar present banks participate in only 
35 to 40 per cent of the available con- 
sumer credit market, the remainder— 
and, please note, the lion’s share—goes 
to lending institutions other than banks, 
which is indicative of the fact that 
suficient effort and attention have not 
been directed to the financing of the 
sale of durable goods. 

Banks, because they have direct 
contact with so large a percentage of 
the buying public, should be able to ac- 
quire their share of consumer financing 
with less effort than is demanded of 
other lending institutions. They have 
proven their ability and capacity to 
handle efficiently all phases of the pub- 
lic’s banking requirements, and the 
enthusiasm and aggressiveness with 
which they enter the field will determine 
the percentage of the market they will 
get. 

Consumer credit, by its very nature, 
exposes banks to contacts with the small 
borrower which otherwise could not be 
made. The business affords an excellent 
opportunity for advertising; it would be 
4 startling disclosure if banks knew 
what a sizable percentage of salaried 
people, the nucleus of consumer credit, 
do not realize they can get a bank loan 
at regular bank rates for worth-while 
Personal needs or for financing manu- 
factured articles. The tremendous num- 
ber of contacts with the small borrower 
through the consumer credit depart- 
ment will serve as an excellent feeder 
for other departments. 

V. Lavuman, 
Vice-president, 
Seattle-First National Bank 


August 1945 


JUNE 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . $ 271,447,016.83 

U. S. Government Securities . $960,678,415.61 

State and Municipal Securities 39,442,028.55 

Other Bonds and Securities. 12,668,741.46 1,012,789,185.62 

224,625,801.11 
3,096,369.23 


Loans and Discounts . 
Earned Interest Receivable . 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 
and L/C . 
Bank Premises . 
Vaults, Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Assets 
TOTAL . 


597,911.26 
5,548,314.98 
1,348,494.40 

140,450.41 
- $1,519,593,543.84 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . . . . $24,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . . . . . 26,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 10,000,000.00 $ 60,000,000.00 


Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, 
Taxes, Dividends 


Interest Collected—Unearned . 


18,025,280.62 
432,072.55 
605,911.26 
125,510.05 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Liability 
Other Liabilities 


Deposits—Time . $497,687,778.59 
—Demand .. . 942,716,990.77 1,440,404,769.36 
TOTAL’. . & « « © 


United States Government and other securities carried at $227,992,072.74 are pledged to 
secure U.S. Government War Loan Deposits of $188,836,139.75 and other public funds 
and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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OUR 47th | 


REPUBLIC 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DALLAS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1945 
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TRUST RESOURCES 
PROMOTION sass ant 


“Of those who named us in wills last year, a 


| FUMiture and rixtures............. etter pi 
substantial number have been on our mailing ce oe 
list for years. This confirms our conviction that IN hederal Reserve Bank...... hort-ter 
our policy of a long-range, sustained program of he could 

. direct-mail advertising isbearing fruit.” 

Cash in Vault and with Banks. ...... 
ng field. 
but how 
The secret of successful trust advertising? Plan | nif, t 
wisely ...use material prepared by an expe- ea 
rienced organization ...continue year after erm bet 
year, withoutinterruption. he insu 
jon is g 


Without obligation, request a mail-demonstra- 
tion of the type of trust promotion program | |B #2 6°." 
that is producing profitable results for many | lakes, EW............. 


banks. 


$272,517,110.62 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BUY WAR BONDS 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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How to Meet Socialized Credit 


oth low and high gear also, and the 
ompany suffered. It neither raised sat- 
jactory working capital, nor reset the 
ong term capital structure. 

Some years ago banks were divorced 
om the security business, and perhaps 
ightly so. Most insurance companies 
ive not bothered to reach out for 

rities, except for certain choice util- 
ty issues, although they accepted them 
vadly when brought in by someone else. 
Vet each has something to learn from 
he others, and each can be comple- 


mentary to the others and need not be | 


ompetitive nor stand in the way of an- 
ther. The banks were forced to learn 
bout reinsurance of loans when “V” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) 


vestment funds among investment deal- 
ers could be formed to spread the risk 
of awkward-sized small business, just 
as pools of credit are being formed 
among the bankers for the non-gilt 
edged short-term funds. Long-term 
bonds for the insurance company or 
public can be made attractive, even on 
the moderate-sized company, if there is 
strong banking and sound equity fi- 
nancing also in the picture. 

United, our financial institutions can 


supply all but a small fraction of the 
capital needed. However, remaining di- 
vided and competing with each other, 
or ignoring the needs which they cannot 
supply, may result in government agen- 
cies taking over. 


©99999999999999999999999999 


Secret diplomacy is never secret long and 
seldom diplomatic. 


A good many foreigners think the eagle on 
the American dollar is the bird of paradise. 


LOOK AT HOUSTON! 


nd “VT” loans became too large for | 


ne bank, but the insurance companies 
have been practicing this “exchange of 
isk principle” for decades. The security 


Healer has attempted to apply all types | 


bf credit needs to long-term financing, 
hereas in many cases he would get a 
better piece of merchandise if he per- 


mitted the bank to provide its logical | 


ort-term or intermediate funds, and 


he could lower the cost of the financingif | 
heinsurance company were calledinon | 


¢ ground floor instead of being offered, 
t wholesale price, a ready-made prod- 
ct. Of course, at the edge of any financ- 
g field, it is competitive with another, 


but how much smoother the gears will | 


nif, by agreement, the intermediate 
em financing is split between the bank 
nd insurance company, and the long- 
erm between the investment dealer and 
he insurance company. What conces- 
ion is given in one instance will be re- 
ined in the next. 


This is the opportunity which is 
squarely in front of the banker today 
—an opportunity to help finance 
large, medium and small companies 
with short-term, interim, long-term 
and equity capital. But it won’t be 
done by remaining aloof from other 

8 or from the investment and 
insurance fields. 


the wishes to keep Uncle Sam out of 

business, he must not only make some 
plans with other bankers in his city, 
ad in the nearer large cities, to form 
lormal groups for absorbing the too- 
atge Or marginal-risk working capital 
“quirements. But it is more important 
‘at he go a step further and get ac- 
wainted with the suppliers of longer- 


«mM capital, and make plans for co- | 


peration with them, too. Pools of in- 
ugust 1945, 


| @ Sheffield Steel’s huge new blast furnace and 


steel mill (a small portion of which is pic- 
tured above) will mean much in postwar 
years to Houston and the Gulf Southwest. 


Back in 1936 Sheffield planned a Houston 


| steel mill of 200,000-ton capacity which 


could be readily enlarged to meet growing 
needs. Its construction was started in April, 


| 1941, to serve not wartime but peacetime 
| needs. In January, 1942, WPB authorized ex- 


| pansion of these steel-making facilities. Dur- 


ing 1943 DPC completed several units in this 
expansion program, including two open- 
hearth furnaces, coke ovens, 2 blooming mill 
and an additional plate mill. And in 1944 a 
new, modern blast furnace was blown in. 
This huge, fully integrated, steel mill uses 


SECOND 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 


tons and tons of iron ore, limestone, man- 
ganese, and coal for coke . . . all mined or 
quarried in Texas and nearby states. After 
the war, steel-making will be one of many 
important industries which will stimulate even 
faster growth of Houston, already the South’s 


largest city. 
& 


The Second National Bank of Houston is 
proud to have a part in the industrial progress 
and growth of this great city. Banks and 
finance officers are invited to correspond with 
this bank for detailed information regarding 
any of the major lines of business in the 
Houston area. We also invite inquiries of 
banks which may be seeking a Houston 
correspondent. 
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North of the Border 


MPORTANT on the agenda of the Do- 

minion-Provincial Conference sched- 
uled to take place this month in the 
Canadian capital is the problem of 
financial relations between the Federal 
and provincial governments. Other 
items for consideration will include ex- 
tension of the program of social secu- 
rity, means to encourage private indus- 
try, and a national development and 
public investment plan. Ft is expected 
that after the proposals of the Federal 
Government have been presented the 
Conference will be adjourned for at least 
two or three months to enable the 
provinces to make a study of them and 
to prepare for further discussions. 


DIRECTORS 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE 


T. B. COSGROVE 
A. M. DUNN 
ERNEST E. DUQUE 
GEORGE W. HALL 
ROBERT E. HUNTER 
WILLIAM A. INNES 
L. O. Ivey 
ROBERT W. KENNY 
WILLIAM S. ROSECRANS 
W. A. SIMPSON 
DONALD W. THORNBURGH 
GEORGE H. TREIDB 

E. C. WILSON 


Capital Stock 


Undivided Profits 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1945 


United States Obligations, Direct or Fully 
HERBERT D. IVEY State, County, and Municipal Bonds... 385,712.05 
Federal Reserve Bank 261,000.00 
W. J. BOYLE, Jr. Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building Co. - seustene 
Head Office 

Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures, and 
RALPH J. CHANDLER Safe Deposit Vaults (Including Branches)..... 754,461.68 
EUGENE P. CLARK Other Real Estate Owned, Cte’ Chine 1.00 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 


Earned Interest Receivable... 
Other Resources ... 
TOTAL... 


_3,700,000.00 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, Dividends, 
Contingencies, Etc. ................ sens 


Discount Collected - Unearned 


Letters of Credit and Liability as Acceptor or 
Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills..... 


Established 1890 


Financial relations assume a position 
of major importance as a result of the 
temporary agreement made early in the 
war. Under its terms the provinces 
agreed to retire from the income tax 
field and to allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to monopolize this source of rev- 
enue. Certain other concessions were 
made as well, for all of which the prov- 
inces were compensated by means of a 
special subsidy. With the end of hostili- 
ties in Europe they have made it known 
that they wish to recover the right to 
exploit sources of revenue abandoned 
temporarily or, as an alternative, to 
have the subsidies increased to enable 
them to carry out post-war projects. 


RESOURCES 


737,744.64 
187,510.00 


LIABILITIES 
2,517,778.22 $ 11,217,778.22 


1,692,610.65 
65,674.86 


503,683.76 
237,702.84 


339,074,961.93 


The Federal Government wil] 
be unwilling to make many concesgj 
for several reasons: (1) there is still 
war in the Pacific; (2) rehabilitation, 
grants and other benefits for discharped 
service personnel will cost over $f }j 
lion; (3) some reduction in the inegp 
tax rate will have to be made in jou 
or 1946 to implement the Government 
pre-election promise; (4) family alloy. 
ances will require $205 million this yeu, 
a new item in the national budget. 

Over 1,275,000 families have regis 
tered their 3,187,000 children to tak 
advantage of family allowances. Th 
scheme, which will cost about half th 
average annual pre-war budget of the 
Government, is designed to assist Joy. 
income families in providing their chit 
dren with better welfare and edua 
tional facilities. It was also intended pj” 
build up substantial purchasing pover 
in the post-war years. Monthly alloy. 
ances range from $5 for children fiveg*™. 
years of age and under to $8 for children 
from 13 to 16 years of age. The fist 
checks were mailed to the mothers d 
the children last month. 


Meat rationing, which went into & 
fect in May, 1943 and was suspendedia 
February of the following year whe 
large stocks had been accumulated, wil 
be re-introduced in August or Septem- 
ber. 

Meat rationing will then be on the 
basis of about one and a third pounds 
per person per week, said Donald Gor- 
don, chairman of the Wartime Pris 
and Trade Board. Restaurants will k 
compelled to observe two meatless days 
a week. Control over slaughtering hus 
already gone into effect. 

Early revision of Canada’s tai. 
pacts with the United States and Great 


“I just put them on to see why it takes yo 
so long to dress!” 


S 


OF LOS ANCFLES 


Head Office: Fifth & Spring Streets, Los Angeles 


Hill Street Office: 736 So. Hill Street | Subway Terminal Office: 439 So. Hill Street 
Convensently located Branches throughout Los Angeles ; 
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pritain is forecast in the near future as 

result of changing world conditions. 
Two circumstances make this possible. 
Mme is the renewed authority given to 
President of the United States by 
sngress to make further tariff conces- 
‘ons to reciprocating countries; the 
ther is the negotiations carried on in 
ondon by Canada at the beginning of 
ne summer. Trade with Great Britain 
s complicated by the atcumulation of 
substantial sterling credits during the 
war. To enable Canadian goods to reach 
he British market a Canadian dollar 
"‘Bredit may have to be arranged in the 
future. 


Warmer controls continue to be re- 
moved in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s policy to “rescind all limitations 


, on civilian industry as quickly as condi- 
st Jo tions warrant.” All restrictions on the 
chil mining of gold and other metals and 


minerals have been cancelled. Although 
he order permits the sinking of new 
mine shafts and the opening of new 
imines, labor is still subject to the con- 
trol of National Selective Service. Es- 
sential machinery is also not readily ob- 
tainable and it may, therefore, be some 
months before any great expansion 
takes place. Gasoline and oil may now 
be sold at any hour of the day and the 
35-mile-radius limit on the operation of 
trucks has been abolished. A number of 
other restrictions affecting truck de- 
liveries have also been lifted. 

R.LC.P. 


The War Against 
Soil Wasting 


(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


bank experiences with soil conservation 
programs known to other bankers. 
Group meetings, state association meet- 
ings and university seminars provide 
forums in which bankers can exchange 
ideas and reports on what they have 
done most effectively in their various 
localities. 

Before the job of soil conservation is 
completed in their neighborhoods, bank- 
ers will have an opportunity to assist 
lamers and ranchers financially with 
heir programs. In the transition stage 
rom general farming and soil depleting 
tops to grass and livestock farming, 
Me landowners may need financial 
Assistance in establishing a livestock 
gram. In some districts they will 
need financial assistance to drain their 
tds more adequately. In other dis- 
g's financial assistance will be needed 
JY individuals or groups of cooperating 
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landowners in installing or improving 
irrigation systems. In numerous dis- 
tricts small loans will be required to 
purchase seed, fertilizer, and lime to 
carry out an effective conservation 
plan. 

The conservation of our soil resources 
is a gigantic job. It can be done, as all 
momentous undertakings in the United 
States have been done. Non-farm 
groups, including banks, have a vital 
stake in the program. The aggressive 
support of all elements is needed. 

It is my conviction that the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources for pos- 
terity ranks next in national impor- 
tance to winning the war in the Pacific. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business June 30, 1945 


Other Stocks and Bonds 
Loans and Discounts 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Banking House . 

Other Assets 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund... 
Undivided Profits, Net 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual . 


Banks and 
Bankers . 


U. S. Government 


NATHAN ADAMS, Chairman of the Board 


First National Bank 
In Dallas 


LIABILITIES 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Some of the currency problems of nations 
will only be solved by the golden rule. 


Gambling is not only a means of getting 
money for nothing but also of getting 
nothing for your money. 


When the historians search for the causes 
of war, they ought not to overlook the chief 
one which is the conviction that you can 
lick the other fellow. 


The genius of another world war will be 
the fellow who figures out how to run it 
on a cash instead of an accounts payable 
basis. 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Securities Owned 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


$ 88,839,394.48 
147,295,848.24 
450,000.00 
1,874,417.51 
83,329,771.85 
228,131.97 
2,105,000.00 
34,430.34 


$324,156,994.39 


$151,122,703.54 


95,888,010.69 
56,219,130.52 


303,229,844.75 
$324,156,994.39 


EDGAR L. FLIPPEN, President 
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How High Can a Debt Go? 


Fourth, I should like to bring the 
readers’ attention to other passages in 
this chapter. On page 169, I emphasize 
the relation of the size of the debt and 
the economy which must support it. We 
must not forget that looking ahead in 
1930 with a public debt of around $15 
billion, no one would have dared assume 
that a public debt of $300 billion was 
possible without a galloping inflation. 
Recall the dire predictions in the early 
1930’s. And let us remember that at an 


MICHIGAN NATIONAL 


BATTLE CREEK FLINT 


MARSHALL 


PoRT HURON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


income of $60 billion (in the Thirties) a 
public debt of $300 billion would be a 
very serious matter indeed; at an in- 
come of $160 billion, it is a burden and 
nuisance but it can be supported; and 
at an income which the British econo- 
mist Geoffrey Crowther conservatively 
estimates at $330 billion in the year 
2000, a public debt of $800 billion might 
well be supported without greater ad- 
verse effects than a $300 billion debt is 
supported today. But “if income does 


BANK 


GRAND RAPIDS LANSING 


SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 


Loans and Discounts 

Bank and Office Buildings 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Accrued Income 

Other Assets 


$ 29,556,925.55 
102,572,085.34 $132,129,010.89 


44,434,998.69 
1,653,902.92 
165,000.00 
389,728.83 
522,861.09 


$179,295,502.42 


LIABILITIES 


Commercial Deposits 
Savings Deposits 
Other Liabilities 
Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Total Liabilities 


1,407,010.84 


$120,323,329.50 
51,493,218.73 $171,816,548.23 


571,943.35 


6,907,010.84 
$179,295,502.42 


MEMBER 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


not rise and if the burden of q, 
charges continues to increase, ag we 
sume here, a public debt of $800 pi 
will undoubtedly have serious effec 
(“Postwar Economic Problems,” 
182) And the reader will find numer 
other dangers pointed out in this y 
ume: the inflationary pressures, { 
growth of a large rentier class, ete, ¢ 

Fifth, there is much in Mr, 
rence’s article that I would accept, jj 
there are undoubtedly differences | 
tween us. I am sure we both do noty 
come large rises in the public debt. ¥ 
we should discuss these matters and 
if we cannot attain a greater degre 
agreement. The picture painted by { 
anti-spenders, of New Dealers who 
their hands in glee at every rise in{ 
public debt is nonsense. I personally; 
not relish the rise, though a risingp 
debt has some advantages which, 
least to some extent, offset the dis 
vantages. On balance, the debt bri 
serious problems. As for the favo 
effects, I refer the reader to Profes 
Hansen’s brilliant reply to Dr. Moul 
in the former’s “State and Local } 
nance in the National 
(Norton). 

The important point is, however, | 
the question is not debt or no debt. Itis 
as simple as that. Mr. Dewey said t 
we cannot tolerate large amounts 
unemployment. We have a choice. ¥ 
might have a high level of employme 
Then there is no problem. But supp 
given the best possible milieu, we 
have 10-15 millions unemployed for 
long period. We may do nothing 
allow our political and economic sit 
tion to deteriorate. Or we can try to 
something about it. If the orthot 


“The way you’re always complaining a 
bills and extravagance, anyone would t 
you didn’t like the American way of 
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measures, €-g-, reduction of -taxes 
(higher debt), removal of tariff barriers, 
improvement of labor-capital relations 
fail, we must rely on a rise of the public 
_ is up to the American people to de- 
cide whether we shall allow wastage of 
human and non-human resources and be 
satisfied with a decline of income say 
from $150 to $100 billion or less, or 
whether we are to maintain our income 
at $150 billion if, as a last alternative, an 
average of $5-$10 billion of deficit 

nding is required in years of under- 
employment. (There will also be years of 
repayment.) We have to weigh the gains 
of $50 billion a year of income (say) 
against the costs of public debt rising 
by $5-$10 billion (say) per year. We 
must not forget that any substantial 
decline of income is cumulative in its 
effect. 

I much prefer a high level of em- 
ployment and income and a rising pub- 
lic debt, to 10-20 millions of unemploy- 
ment and a gradual deterioration of our 
plitical and economic system. If we 
save capitalism for the next 50 years, 
we will have accomplished a great deal. 
Ido not believe that high levels of un- 
employment for long periods are com- 
patible with the preservation of our 
present system. 

A rise of public debt of $300 billion 
over 50 years may be a small price to 
pay for saving the system and for pro- 
viding say $1,000 billion of more income 
during this period and the maintenance 
of a high level of employment. If we 
could do nearly as well without the rise 
of public debt, I would much prefer it. 
What would Mr. Lawrence do if faced 
with these alternatives? 

Sincerely yours, 
SEYMOUR E. Harris 


Classical music is music that threatens 
@ery other bar to develop a tune and then 
disappoints you. 


The life of man: School tablet; aspirin 
lablet; stone tablet. 


As a rule, government experiments end 
with a “please remit” notice to the tax- 


payer. 


There are some backward countries with 
500 10 400 million people, which proves it 
lakes something besides people to make a 


The greatest undeveloped resources of any 
ualion are its people. 
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Greeting former 
Secretary Stettinius 
as he appeared to 
testify before the 
Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee 
on the Charter were 
Senators Vanden- 
berg, left, and Con- 
nally 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, June 30, 1945 


RESOURCES 
$ 31,422,719.27 


102,532,455.91 
State, County and Municipal 

Securities 12,099,507 .62 
225,000.00 
1,880.16 
Bank Vault, Furniture and Fixtures. 208,550.51 
Other Real Estate 6.37 

Customers Liability Account — 
Letters of Credit Issued 114,228.15 
42,479,668.95 


$189,084,016.94 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock — 


Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits 7,632,108.13 $ 12,632,108.13 


Reserve for Taxes, Employees Pen- 
sion Account and Other Expenses. 644,798.75 

Liability Account — Letters of Credit 
Guaranteed 114,228.15 
175,692,881.91 


$189,084,016.94 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


After the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. had incorporated in 
the BW enabling bill, H. R. 3314, vari- 
ous amendments, President Burgess is- 
sued in New York a public statement 
commenting on those amendments. In 
that statement he said: 


Amendments adopted by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to the Bretton 
Woods Agreement Act constitute a substan- 
tial improvement over the provisions of the 
original bill. 

Certain of the amendments are those 


VAL 
NATE 


te 
On 


Y 


AL 


recommended by the American Bankers As- 
sociation, including: (1) the setting up of a 
Council, . . . the duties of which will be to 
lay down broad policies for the guidance of 
the American representatives on the Fund 
and Bank and to act for the United States in 
those matters in which the articles of the 
Bank and Fund call for a decision by this 
government; (2) the provision that the lend- 
ing powers of the Bank should be definitely 
recognized as including the power to make 
stabilization loans. 

The A.B.A. in its report particularly 
stressed the need for safeguarding the opera- 
tions of the Fund against possible freezing 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


JUNE 30. 1945 


Resources 


Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Bonds 


Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts 
Bank Buildings . .. 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Other Real Estate Owned 
Interest Earned, not Due 
Other Resources 


Total Resources 


Liabilities 
Deposits 
Interest Collected, 
Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserves 


Total Liabilities 


not Earned 


$ 43,767,451.90 
93,097,243.00 
1,372,397.05 
39,468,929.84 
528,500.01 
64,957.19 

9.00 

606,235.06 
132,357.31 


- $179,038,080.36 


$171,127,299.71 
258,201.92 
700,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
1,350,887.07 
1,601,691.66 


$179,038,080.36 


Progressing with Arizona 


This statement of condition, we believe, is a 
reflection not only of Arizona’s own steady, 
vigorous growth, but of the ever-expanding activ- 
ities of out-of-state firms doing business here. 
Firms and individuals with interests in Arizona 
are cordially invited to use our statewide facilities. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK — 


SAFFORD HAYDEN CLIFTON AJO PHOENIX TUCSON 


CASA GRANDE GLOBE KINGMAN 


MIAMI GLENDALE SUPERIOR PRESCOTT COOLIDGE MESA 


CHANDLER MORENC! WILLCOX 


DOUGLAS 


LITCHFIELD PARK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION & FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


or exhaustion. The amendments by th 
House committee attempt to meet this dig. 
culty. . . . Furthermore, the legislation pro 
vides a thoroughgoing review by the 

to the President and Congress every tw 
years of the operations and policies of the 
Fund and the Bank with a view to determip, 
ing whether these operations and policies ay 
consistent with the policies and interests 
the United States. 


These proposals go some distance in safp. 
guarding the Fund against possible abuse, 
though not as far as the proposals origi 
made by the American Bankers Association, 

The proposal made by the Association fg, 
the merger of the two institutions to assuy 
coordination in policy is met by the DEW leg. 
islation only to the extent that it providg 
that as far as the United States is concemei 
a single person will represent us as govern 
of both the Bank and the Fund, and the gep. 
eral coordination through the Council. . , . 

It may well be emphasized again that the 
American Bankers Association from the be 
ginning has approved the Bretton Woods 
plan in principle, and its whole interest in th 
matter has been to aid the committee and th 
Congress in making the legislation as practi. 
cal and effective as possible both in safe. 
guarding the interests of the American peo 
ple and in promoting international financial 
collaboration. 


In June the A.B.A., represented by 
President Burgess and Mr. Heming 
way, again testified on Bretton Woods, 
this time before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. The bill befor 
that committee contained the Hous 
amendments. Mr. Burgess told the com- 
mittee that the Association regarded the 
revised bill as constituting a feasible ap 
proach, likely to bring earlier and mor 
harmonious agreement on this impor 
tant legislation. The A.B.A. was there 
fore prepared to accept this solution, 
provided safeguards for the Fund wer 
made adequate. The safeguards pro- 
vided in the original bill and in the 
House amendments were good as far as 
they went, President Burgess stated, 
but the A.B.A. believed they did not go 
far enough and therefore suggested that 
the Senate consider certain additional 
safeguards. These additional safeguards, 
which the Senate committee did no 
adopt, included: (1) clarifying the 
short-term character of the Fund by 
limiting its advances to 18 months; (2) 
having all member countries agree t0 
appoint the same directors and alter 
nates for the Fund and the Bank; and 
(3) deferring Article VII of the Fund, 
scarce currencies. The A.B.A. als 
recommended that, to make those inter 
pretations and agreements fully effec 
tive, they should be made conditions d 
the acceptance by the United States d 
membership in the Fund and Bank. 

A recommendation which the Senalt 
committee did endorse was Mr. Bur 
gess’ suggestion that the Fund not be 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 62,975,225.27 
sale. United States Bonds 121,893,482.35 
Use, Other Bonds and Securities 14,399,225.58 
dally *Loans and Discounts 60,577,702.75 
tion, Federal Reserve Stock 360,000.00 
n for Banking Premises Occupied 3,893,861.41 
sure Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 11,298.95 
leg Other Resources 703,201.38 
ide $264,813,997.69 
med 
Thor 
gen- 
tthe 
he. 
oods Total Capital Funds $ 13,685,631.61 
n the General Reserves 670,556.16 
d the 1,045,514.53 
racti- Reserve for Interest, etc 143,146.28 
safe. Reserve for Dividends Payable 75,000.00 
peo Liability Under Acceptances 11,298.95 
neal DEPOSITS: 
** Commercial, Bank and Savings 199,321,922.08 
U. S. Government 49,753,624.54 
1 by Other Liabilities 107,303.54 
ing $264,813,997.69 
ods, “In addition to this item as shown, we have unused loan commitments outstanding in 
teal the amount of $22,706,268.89 for war production and other purposes, if required. 
1 the 
ap 
more STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1945 
Ipor- RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
here- Cash & Due from Banks..........$ 55,458,719.89 U. S. Government Deposits $ 54,715,424.59 
tion, U. S. Government Securities 184,952,716.32 sean Other Deposits 221,704,776.76 
wer State, County & Municipal Securities 1,023,105.09 Total Deposits $276,420,201.35 
pro- ther Securities 8,461,984.32 j 
| 9,485,089.41 Unearned Discount 
18,815,862.12 Accrued Taxes, Interest, 
ar as 9,215,657.25 
ated, ills Di 15,357,625.51 Reserve for Dividend Payable July 2, 1945 142,187.50 
ot go Bank Buildings... 2,591,367.77 Letters of Credit and Acceptances...............  4,888,256.39 
Loe Furniture and Fixtures. .......... 123,529.98 sneer Capital Stock 5,687,500.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and a 
ards, Acceptances... Undivided Profits 2,918,747.53 
not Accrued Interest Receivable 17,606,247.53 
the Other Resources 1,374,955.86 
: $301,523,660.11 $301,523,660.11 
e to 
ter: 
and 
d, on 
also 
nter- 
ffec- 
ns of a 
es ol V4 
NATIONAL Bang TRusT COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
<a 1858 PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ING August 1945 


te FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST = 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1945 


WASHINGTON—Continued 
used to finance armament. The Senate 
committee’s amendment aimed at ulti- 
mate reduction of barriers to interna- 
tional trade was in keeping with the 
Association’s February 1945 advocacy of 
“trade arrangements which encourage a 
continued two-way flow of trade” 
among the nations. 

President Burgess in July testified in 
the House on the proposals to enlarge 
greatly the Export-Import Bank. In 
this case the A.B.A and the Adminis- 
tration found themselves on the same 
side of the fence. Mr. Burgess sum- 
marized for the Committee three gen- 
eral principles contained in the above- 
mentioned September 1943 report of the 
A.B.A., namely: that the Export-Import 
Bank should supplement and encourage 
and not replace private enterprise, that 
loans should be good loans with practi- 
cal assurance of repayment, and that 
too much credit is as bad as too little. 

To carry out these principles he sug- 
gested that the legislation contemplate 
a continuation of the same policies and 
methods that have characterized the 
operations of the Export-Import Bank 
in its 11 years of successful existence. 
He suggested, inter alia, including in the 
bill a statement as to the relation be- 
tween activities of the Export-Import 
Bank and private lending agencies, 
such as is contained in the articles of 
the Bretton Woods Bank, especially a 
condition that the borrower is unable to 
obtain the funds elsewhere under rea- 
sonable conditions; a definition of the 
standards which the management of the 
Bank should observe with respect to its 
credits, such as that loans should gen- 
erally be for specific purposes and offer 
practical assurance of repayment. These 
suggestions for the most part met a sym- 
pathetic response in Congress. 

To summarize, in dealing with the 
Congress on the various steps in the 
formulation of this country’s official 
policy as to post-war loans the A.B.A.’s 
spokesmen have had a difficult and 


FOR V-J DAY? 


The job with top priority 
today is, of course, knock- 
ing Japan out of the war. 
Next in importance to the 
alert executive is what hap- 
pens after V-J Day. Will 
his new products be ready ? 
Will his plant be set for 
speedy production ? Has he 
explored his markets to 
make sure his products 
will win acceptance? 

Above all, is his finan- 
cial house in order for V-J 
Day? Does he need more 
capital? Would his posi- 
tion improve with wider 
distribution ? 

These are vital ques- 
tions and expert help may 
be needed to find the an- 
swers. Since 1888, the firm 
of Hornblower & Weeks 
has aided in the expansion 
of American industry by 
underwriting and distribu- 
ting sound capital issues in 
many fields. This long and 
varied experience will be 
helpful to those faced with 
such problems. A call upon 
a Partner at any Horn- 
blower & Weeks office may 
be the first step in the 
solution of your post-war 
adjustments. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


have not been without effect on those 
who will administer the programs and 
on the programs themselves. President 
Burgess and those bankers who worked 
with him emerged in the end with the 
enhanced respect of all concerned. ~ 


Since 1888—Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 
New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 

Portland, Me.; Providence; Regulation Q 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
Strict enforcement starting August 1 

was contemplated by Federal Reserve 
Board’s June 22 letter to all member | 
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sometimes trying task. Their efforts! Many Personal Loan Departments, familix 


ln boom or depression 


... in Peace or War... |B ihe 
always at the forefront 
of Banking Service in 


Baltimore since 1894 


MARYLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
HEYWARD E. BOYCE, President 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Our borrowers like this 
life-insurance plan 


GEARED to your need 


with every type of life insurance covers{ 
for their loans, find that Old Republic ir 
surance is best suited to their needs. As! 
pioneer in this specialized field, Old Republit 
provides a comprehensive service, geared 
your requirements. Details of the Old Re 
public plan have been carefully worked ow 
to make the insurance advantageous to th 
borrower, to his family and to your 


OLD REPUBLIC 


CREDIT, LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN! 
309 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicas 
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WASHINGTON—Continued 


banks, distributed by Comptroller of 
Currency and the Reserve banks. Ex- 
change absorption “‘in order to obtain 
or retain demand deposits” is not to be 
permitted, but absorption not exceed- 
ing $2 per month per depositor “will be Steve: Jans 
considered as trivial and will be disre- Byrnes, kisses the 


garded.” This letter followed a meeting Bible after taking 
at Memphis between representatives of 
interested banks, the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the Board. 

The bank supervisory authorities 
have been authorized by the Board to 
prescribe the form in which banks must 
keep records of exchange absorption. 
The expense of record keeping in itself 
is likely to encourage many banks to 
eliminate the practice of exchange ab- 
sorption entirely. 

Among the 12 Reserve banks, concern 
with exchange absorption varies widely. 
Some commercial banks still insist that 
Regulation Q as interpreted by the 
Board is arbitrary and illegal and there 
are rumors of ultimate court tests. It is 
pointed out that even the Board’s gen- 
eral counsel has testified that exchange 
absorption per se is not payment of in- 
terest, unless it varies with the amount 
of the deposits, a distinction not con- 
tained in the Board’s June 22 letter. 


Regulation W 


Regulation W will be with us for some 
time yet, if Reserve Board thinking pre- 
vails. There is no disposition to relax 
“W” until goods become plentiful. An- 
other thing: as supplies increase, so too 
may demand. Since the Board did not 
tighten restrictions with each drop in 
supply, it won’t loosen restrictions with 
every increase. The Board has now re- 
printed in a single pamphlet Regulation 
W and all amendments through June 
11, 1945. 


RFC Structure Simplified 


Effective July 1 the RFC, acting un- 
der new legislative powers, absorbed 
five of its defense subsidiaries: Rubber 
Reserve Company, Metals Reserve 
Company, Defense Plant Corporation, 
Defense Supplies Corporation, Disaster 
Loan Corporation. This step, Federal 
Loan Administrator John W. Snyder 
stated, “in addition to simplifying op- 
erations, may reasonably be expected to 
result in some economy. The manage- 
ment of their activities will remain in 
the board of directors of RFC, the mem- 
bers of which have previously served as 
the directors of the subsidiary corpora- 
thons.”’ 


Oath of office 


Fulton National Bank 


ATLANTA 
* 


Here's What One Bank Says About the 
COMMERCE TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


A letter recently written by a South Dakota bank to its own 
customers contained the following: 


GEORGIA 


“The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas City maintains the best 
transit department in the United States, with 24-hour service, and 
night transit right in the Union Depot. We have a letter going to this 
bank each day with items upon Kansas City and the great South- 
west. We will be glad to have you include in your letter to us, your 
items upon that district.” 


You and your customers will appreciate the many advantageous fea- 
tures of the Commerce Transit service. We will be happy to serve you. 


(Ommerce [rust Ompany” 


; KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Insurance Corporation 
* 
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BANKING’S Advertisers 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Fuller & Smith-& Ross, Inc. 


AMERICA FORE INSURANCE & INDEMNITY 


AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Klav-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates 
AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, NASHVILLE. . 
C. P. Clark, inc. 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF SAN 


leon G. Livingston Advertising Agency 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN COMPANY. . 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
Atherton & Currier, Inc. 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK.. 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 
BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
The McCormick-Armstrong Company 
BISHOP'S SERVICE, INC. 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


120 
31 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY Cover IV 


Ivey & Ellington, Inc. 
ANGLO CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BANK OF AMERICA N.T. & S.A 
Charles R. Stuart, Inc. 


or Ourselves. 


™ 


TW 


Investors Mutual, = 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND... 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, inc. 


74 CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
Doremus & Company 


YOUR SAFEGUARD IN THE 
RECONVERSION PERIOD 


FIELD WAREHOUSING - will enable your BANKING INSTITUTION 
to convert many existing OPEN LINE CREDITS into SECURED LOANS 
—or make More Loans and Larger Loans, SAFELY. 


Our Record Stands: Never so much as One Dollar of loss on 
a Field Warehousing operation to Lending Agent, Bonding Company 


“WRITE FOR INFORMATION” 


Field Warehousing Niviston 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
SERVING INDUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS 
General Offices — ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CINCINNATI © KANSAS CITY e MEMPHIS ¢ CHICAGO 


Inc. 


' 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS 


Hixson- O'Donnell Advertising, Inc. 

TRUST COMPANY 
& Fewsmith, Inc. 

CLEARING HOUSE 


Potts-Turnbull Company 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Somple 
CONTINENTAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
Merrill Anderson Company 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK & 
Neal D. Ivey Company 


DE LUXE CHECK PRINTERS, INC 
Presba, Fellers & Presba, Inc. 

DEVINE & CO., C. J 
Doremus & Company 

DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION... 
The Condon Company, Inc. 


DOUGLAS GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE 
Merrill Anderson Company 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 


ERIE RAILROAD COMPANY 
Griswold-Eshleman Company 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST COMPANY... 
Ralph H. Jones Co. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO.... 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIAMI 
Grant Advertising, inc. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 

OF OKLAHOMA CITY 

Erwin Wasey & Co., Lid. 

FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 

FOX RIVER PAPER CORP 
Scott-Telander 

FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO 
George |. Lynn Advertising 

FRINK CORPORATION 
Gotham Advertising Company, Inc. 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY. 
Schipper Associates 

FULTON NATIONAL BANK 
Freitag Advertising Agency 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 

(STRAN STEEL DIVISION) 

Campbell-Ewald Company 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INC. 
Doremus & Company 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
HARRIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Wallace-Ferry Hanly Company 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
Albert Fronk-Guenther Law, Inc. 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Abbott Kimball Co. 


HOUSTON CORPORATION 
The McCarty Co. 


INDIANA NATIONAL BANK 
Sidener and Van Riper, Inc. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL 
Romer Advertising Service 
LAMONTE & SON, GEORGE 
Samuel C. Croot, Inc. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK, 


Edwin Bird Wilson, inc. 


MANUF 
CORPORATION... 7 Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. MARINE 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. BANK OF MONTREAL. 4 Bo 
AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES...... 27 Doremus & Compony —— MAR 
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BANKING’S ADVERTISERS — Cont. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
MecCann-Erickson, Inc. 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO.. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
MARTIN CO., GLENN L. 
Van Sont Dugdale & Company, Inc. 
MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY 
Emery Advertising Co., Inc. 
MAYFAIR HOTEL 
Gardner Advertising Company 
MERCANTILE- -COMMERCE BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Oakleigh R. French and Associates 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


Emil Reinhardt Advertising Agency 
MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


MOORE CORPORATION 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, SEATTLE 
J. Wm. Sheets National Advertising 

NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
J. L. Serymgeour 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVELAND... 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK.. 
J. Walter Thompson Company 

NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION... 
Albert Frank-Guenther Low, Inc. 

NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
McConn-Erickson, Inc. 


NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


Blakemore Company 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
G. M. Basford Company 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 

POLK & CO., R. L. 
N, W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 
Tracy-Locke Advertising Company, Inc. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE... 
Wank and Wank 


SEATTLE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Pacific National Advertising Agency 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Dana Jones Company 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON. . 
Gano-Bachrodt-Edwards 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 
Abbott Kimball Co., inc. 


U. $. BRONZE SIGN Cco., INC 
Frederic Gravenson Co. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 
Advertising Counselors of Arizona 


VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 
leeford Advertising Agency, Inc. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION. 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, inc. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION. . 


Burke Dowling Adams 


YORK SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
J. G. Kuester and Associates 
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‘TheFirstNational Bank 


of Miami 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


EDWARD C. ROMFH, President 
LAURENCE ROMFH, Assistant to the President - 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Organized 1902 


Comptrollers Call, June 30, 1945 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks 


U. S. Government Securities, Direct or Guaranteed. .. 


State and Municipal Securities 


Income Collected, Not Earned 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 


$93,651,028.41 


4,029,222.63 
4,208 


.46 
170,151.90 
10,108.00 


United States Government Securities carried at $30,639,000.00 in the a state- 


ment are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required 


y law 


Member Federal Reserve and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WILL YOU CAST A 


SHADOW IN THE 
BRIGHT NEW WORLD? 


Properly engineered “light 
conditioning” as supplied by 
Frink L-I-N-O-L-I-T-E fluo- 
rescent fixtures will scien- 
tifically diffuse the light from 
fluorescent lamps. Stores, 
banks, schools, factories and 
offices become virtually 
shadowless. Frink L-I-N-O- 
L-I-T-E fixtures, available 
soon after victory, will make 
for better, more efficient 
work, through eye comfort 
never before attained. 


th | LI-N-O-ZL-I-T 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
THE ULTIMATE IN FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


THE FRINK CORPORATION, Bridge Plaza North, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. Subsidiaries: Sterling Bronze Com- 
pany, inc. — Barkon-Frink Tube Lighting Corporation 


LIGHTING SINCE 1857 


For Latest 
Banking Information 
* 

LOOK IT UP 
IN 
POLK’S 


The Bank Directory 


* 
September 1945 Issue $20.00 


(Includes Six Monthly Supplements) 


Order Your Copy Today 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


Publishers 
. ESTABLISHED 1870 


431 Howard St. Detroit 31, Mich. 
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95 ‘877,687.46 
$91,968,690.26 
Bank Premises and Furniture and Fixtures... ..... 708,148.79 
$97,864,716.40 
26 LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
12 Capital Account: 
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TO SERVE 


yeu 


When you or your customers have 
problems which your normal bank- 
ing facilities will not solve, call on 
the American National. 

We welcome requests for out of 
the ordinary, as well as customary. 
services from our Correspondent 
Banks. 


SINCE 1883 


“AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


NASHVILLE 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 


MEMBER DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 


128 years’ experience of all phases of 
development in Australasia enable 
this Bank to offer the most com- 
prehensive service to traders, in- 
vestors and travellers 


Head Office: Sydney 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


General Manager: 
THOMAS BAKER HEFFER 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 3. 
47, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the World 
(Incorporated in New South Wales with 
Limited Liability) 


Significant for the farmer is the re- 
port that acre yields appear to be above 
average for many crops, with a record 
yield per acre expected for potatoes 
(143.4 bushels per acre), a near record 
for rice and an exceptionally high yield 
for oats, over four bushels above the 
10-year average and close to the 1942 
record. Above average yields are indi- 
cated for barley, rye, wheat, corn, sugar 
beets, sugar cane, dry peas, tobacco, 
sweet potatoes and a number of the 
vegetable crops. 

Pastures have seldom looked better, 
according to government surveys, and 
ranges are in good condition. Despite 
a short corn crop, which will pull pro- 
duction of feed grains below the record 
volumes of the last three years, the 
U. S. harvest of all feed grains is ex- 
pected to be above most other years. 


Recorp-sreakinc levels have been 
maintained for milk production on 
farms during the first half of 1945, pro- 
duction totalling 64.1 billion pounds, 
almost 2) billion more than last year’s 
record for the same period. Government 
officials point out that considering the 
favorable prospects for summer produc- 
tion of milk, it is almost a certainty 
that milk production in 1945 will be 
well above the previous record of 119.2 
billion pounds in 1942. 

Based on the indicated production of 
sugar beets and sugar cane, and on a 
usual recovery of sugar from the raw 
product, sugar should approximate one 
and three quarter million tons, about 25 
per cent above last year. 

More than two million acres are re- 
ported again given to the production of 
11 important processing vegetables, 
with a possible increase over 1944 of 
about two per cent and over the 10-year 


General Joseph Stilwell, commanding the 
10th Army, at a press conference on Okinawa 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


1945’s Bumper Crops 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


average of some 30 per cent. This rely. 
tively high acreage level has been majp. 
tained since 1942, the first year the two. 
million-acre mark was exceeded, 4 
record production of green peas is ind). 
cated, as well as a big increase in snap 
beans over last year. 


* YOUR x 


WASHINGTON 
* STAY x 


For business and government con- 
tacts choose the LAFAYETTE, two 
blocks from the White House— 
near other government buildings— 
a stone's throw from downtown. 
The location .is quie-—room com- 
forts relaxing—and, for the epi- 
curean, there's the 


LAFAYETTE ROOM 


. «+ Colorful mealtime setting . . . Cel- 
ebrated feed .. . Drinks of extra cheer 


Please reserve in advance 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


WASHINGTON, D. 


A JEFF FORD ENTERPRISE 


HOTEL 


ay air 


ST.LOUIS 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


Difficult 
Investigations 


We are equipped in every way 
to do all sorts of difficult investi- 
gations anywhere in the U. S. A. 
Our experience of fifty years 
makes us post-graduates in all 
such work. Our files are beyond 
value. 


BISHOP'S SERVICE, inc. 


76 Beaver St., New York 5 Digby 4-6670 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 55 WALL STREET 


New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 


( In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers 

United States Government Obligations (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) 

Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 

State and Municipal Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ ee 

Real Estate Loans and Securities . ar 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Ownership in International Banking Corpora- 


$ 870,233,996 


2,450,211,199 
38,439,135 
146,610,633 
65,333,640 
1,133,553,536 
5,890,196 
4,388,066 
6,000,000 


7,000,090 
30,416,215 
15,935,264 

2,183,465 


$4,776,195,345 


i $4,503,103,517 
(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $888,508,473) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $11,222,858 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
5,412,813 5,810,045 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
1,777,534 
25,678,825 
4,030,000 
Surplus. . . .122,500,000 
Undivided Profits. ..« 35,795,424 235,795,424 


$4,776,195,345 


Figures of foreign branches are included as of June 25, 1945, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 


$1,122,797,592 of United States Government Obligations and $16,664,562 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $1,023,393,536 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


DIRECTORS 


GORDON S. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
President, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Stcrling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE 
Chairman of the Board, 
W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

ERIC P. SWENSON 
S. M. Swenson & Sons 


GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 


*REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


*Serving with the armed forces. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


BANKING POLL. A poll of practically all banks in the 
country has recently been completed by BANKING. The 
results show an almost unanimous view in this segment 
of the business population that the outlook is favorable. 


THE OUTLOOK. Numerous polls and surveys of every 
kind lately have shown, with painstaking thoroughness, 
that consumers are ready to consume and producers are 
ready to produce “if we have good business conditions.” 

‘It would be news if a house-to-house and factory-to- 
factory canvass revealed any other state of affairs. 
American consumers have always wanted more and 
better everything and American producers have always 
been more than willing to oblige. Even that well known 
10 per cent of ‘‘surplus” production which we sup- 
posedly must export, would be absorbed many times 
over by the domestic market if some way could be 
found to bridge the gap between a potential demand and 
a potential supply in this country that is almost limit- 
less. 

Things not shown in the polls are what are “good 
business conditions” and what makes them good. The 
phrase is simply used as we refer to weather or the tides 
or some law of nature over which we have no control. 

Therefore, it might be worth a moment to examine 
frankly what determines whether business conditions 
are good or bad. 


A Measure of Good Business 


Business conditions are good when people are willing 
to invest money and effort in businesses. Normally the 
only reason anyone has for making such an investment 
is that he feels he has a good chance to benefit in some 
way from the action. 

Investment is one business step that people can take 
strictly on their own initiative, whether it is a bank 
making a loan, a plumber investing in a basement shop, 
a big plant expanding its facilities or a person buying 
shares on the stock exchange. The number of indi- 
viduals who feel inclined at any one time to stake their 
efforts and money on the future is the one sure measure 
of the goodness of business conditions. Setting a goal of 
60 million jobs as a condition precedent to good busi- 
ness, is like trying to row a boat on a beach. 


A Measure of Bad Business 


The extent to which the public purse is used to bolster 
and take the place of voluntary individual investment 
is a fairly sure measure of the badness of business con- 
ditions. Also the more we lean on government props of 
every kind the worse business will become, for no matter 
how many safeguards are thrown around government 
operations in the business or financial field, politics 
finally rules the roost. 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHN 


Good business conditions are not so much a matter 
the actual wording of legislation as it is the actu 
attitude of the men who legislate and govern. The deg 
to which they understand why this country has alway 
excelled in the production of wealth is the import; 
factor. 

Wide open opportunity and the resulting enterpr 
have been our greatest natural resource. They constitu 
the chief difference between the business outlook 
and in most areas abroad. 


Demand 


The genesis of our standard of living is the effecti 
way we have been coaxed, entreated, cajoled, begge 
and wheedled, by the best advertising in the world, | 
want good houses, food, clothing, travel, labor savi 
machinery and comforts of every kind. We aggressivel 
create demand by every possible means. ] 

While much of this educational material is a little ¢ 
the imaginative side it reflects accurately a world th 
United States consumers are being taught to want. 

The real impetus toward the rehabilitation of a 
shabby urban areas and Main Streets will come 
the desires of individuals and communities more thi 
as a result of a large governmental program, from belos 
rather than above. 


Interest in Housing 


Housing offers the greatest opportunity for futut 
improvement. The education of consumers to wal 
radios, refrigerators, washing machines and a new ¢ 
every year, far outdistanced their education to wail 
attractive homes. As long as millions of people had 
car to roll and a radio to sing they could get away fro 
home and they were not inclined to care too much ho 
the old roost fared. 4 

A notable shift in current advertising is toward cop 
and other material depicting the future comforts 
home. 

The development of the personal plane will probabl 
not compete with home building and furnishings in tht 
same way or to the same extent as did the automobi 
In fact “a hangar in every backyard” might stimulaté 
decentralization and the trek from the cities so much 
to cause quite a large amount of building in opet 
country and replanning in cities. 

In any case more people are going to want bette 
homes and that doés not mean simply the gadgets thi 
are usually mentioned as indicative of our superior | 
of living. It means better looking structures, more com 
fortable quarters, better schools, parks and communi 
buildings. 
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